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Notes and News 


Melville Cane has generously written that 
he considers “Emily Dickinson’s Love Po- 
etry” by Clark Griffith (Winter 1960 Uni- 
versity of Kansas City Review) one of the 
most important pieces of literary and psy- 
chological criticism that we have published. 
“It penetrates to the roots and its judgment 
of the poet and the ‘love’ poems seems irre- 
futable. And how superbly written!” 


Lois Alderman’s story “Roof Tops” (The 
University of Kansas City Review, Autumn, 
1955) received Distinctive Story Rating in 
Best American Short Stories edited by 
Martha Foley, as did her story “The Circle,” 
which we also published. Her work has ap- 
peared in various national magazines. 


Bernice Ames has written for Voices, The 
Kansas Magazine, The Southwest Review, 
The Western Humanities Review, Out posts 
(England), and other periodicals. She is the 
author of the volume Where the Light Bends. 


Jack Anderson received his A.B. from 
Northwestern University and his M.A. from 
the University of Indiana. He is a corre- 
spondent for the British magazine Ballet 
Today. His work has appeared-in The Beloit 
Poetry Journal, Western Humanities Re- 
view, The Colorado Quarterly, and Best 
Articles and Stories. 


Allen Austin received his M.A. degree at 
Columbia University and his Ph.D. at New 
York ‘University. He has written various 
articles for The University of Kansas City 
Review and other magazines. He teaches at 
Calumet Center division of Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Charles Black teaches at Yale University. 
He has written for The Literary Review, 
Perspective, The Antioch Review, Epoch, 
The Arizona Quarterly, The Southwest Re- 
view, and The Saturday Evening Post (“Ad- 
ventures of the Mind,” April 2, 1960). 


Charles Boewe (Ph.D., University of Wis- 
consin) has taught at Syracuse University, 
the University of Wisconsin, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and the University of Pennsylvania. 
He has written for The Atlantic Monthly, 
American Literature, The Beloit Poetry 
Magazine, The Nation, The Literary Quar- 


terly, Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, and many other periodicals. 
He taught at the University of Oslo in 1960. 


Melville Cane has published poems in 
many magazines. His volume Making @ 
Poem: An Inquiry into the Creative Process 
(Harcourt) has challenged the attention of 
many artists and teachers of literature. His 
book Amd Pastures New, composed of his 
collected poems and an essay “New Horizons 
for Poetry,” was published in 1956. 


Thomas J. Carlisle is a New York state 
poet. 


Albert H. Carter received his undergradu- 
ate and graduate training (Ph.D.) at the 
University of Chicago. He is Head of the 
Humanities Division at Florida Presbyterian 
College of St. Petersburg. His work has ap- 
peared in the Shakespeare Quarterly, Western 
Humanities Review, The Christian Century, 
and many other publications. 


L. S. Dembo (A.B., Syracuse University, 
M.A., Columbia, Ph.D., Cornell) served as 
a Chinese linguist on Formosa from 1956 to 
1959, He has taught at Cornell and at the 
University of California in Los Angeles. He 
has written for American Literature and 
other periodicals. His volume on Hart Crane 
(Cornell University Press) will appear in 
1961. 


Jesse Forbeck was educated at Harris 
Teachers’ Coilege and Washington Univer- 
sity. He has studied the violin and is a poet 
and short story writer. 


Irving Halperin teaches at San Francisco 
State College, He has had articles and stories 
published in The Arizona Quarterly, Explic- 
ator, Phylon, Prairie Schooner, and other 
magazines. In 1953-54 he taught in India 
on a Fulbright grant. 


Samuel J. Hazo, who teaches at Duquesne 
University, has written for The Beloit Poetry 
Journal, New World Writing, The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Modern Age, Renascence, The 
Duquesne Review, and other publications. 


Sylvan Karchmer, who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has written for Esquire, 
Epoch, Prairie Schooner, The Antioch Re- 
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Totem 


HELEN SINGER 


We liked him because, living that summer out of touch with children, 
We saw him dart as careless as a child. 

Small he was, against the California flowers. 

Nobody, it seems, had thought to breed 


Hummingbirds for size, or feed hormones to make them grow. 


We saw him move as clean and quick 

As a good machine, with the unmortal virtue those have 
Of doing what is wanted without afterthought. 

He would flash out like a fisherman’s fly 

On an unseen reel, and give himself a bath 


Midway, in the spray of prisms meant for the flowers. 


Then up, up, shuttlecock, he would loft himself 
Over the neighbors’ chimney and T.V. antenna 


For the joy of the ride, or to snatch at an insect there. 


He had wants of the flesh and did not hide them, 

Although he went for satisfying them with a neat aggression. 

He would sway on the metal clothesline, plump as a tear, with that 
beak of his 

Deep in the mites and dust on his feathers. 

Or the bundle of jewels at his back would green-glint 


As he flattened himself out to a duster, or a Red Indian headdress. 


He may have stood to us for an ideal, but there is this to consider: 
Sharp, aggressive, meaning his purpose, as he stood on the air to eat: 
Wayward, upward, sideward bird that he was— 


He was as far from a gentle perfection as anything you could think of. 


The Convalescent 


WiLtiAM LINK AND RICHARD LEVINSON 


ENRY MOORE suffered an 
H attack of pneumonia in late 

August. He was hospital- 
ized for a month and then permitted 
to convalesce at home. For a week 
he lay on his back in the bedroom, 
sleeping on and off, and always wak- 
ing to hear the voices of his wife 
and son in the other rooms. He felt 
stronger the second week and called 
the doctor to ask if he might get a 
little air. The doctor said yes, and 
that afternoon his wife helped him 
into a lounging chair on the terrace 
of their apartment. 

Henry sat there for a long time 
with his eyes closed. He knew he was 
foolish, but he was afraid to open 
them for fear the world had changed 
while he slumbered those five weeks. 
But when he looked the bright sky 
was still overhead, and the same 
apartment roofs spilled into the dis- 
tance. And Henry Moore—he was 
the same. True, his arms were thin- 
ner in the flannel sleeves of his bath- 
robe and his face had grown white 
and hollow. But basically, like the 
sky and the surrounding rooftops, 
he hadn’t changed. 

It occurred to him that his wife 
had removed the mirror from the 
bedroom. She had actually taken it 
away so he couldn’t see the physical 
effects of his illness. It was simply 
a quiet act of compassion on her 
part, and it puzzled him. Perhaps 
he was wrong, perhaps something 
had really happened during that 
blurred period. 

Henry leaned on the iron railing 
and looked down through the bare 


branches of the trees. There were 
children’s voices in the street below. 
He could see an after-school proces- 
sion of girls and boys drifting along 
the pavement. Some of the boys wore 
Cub Scouts uniforms, blue trimmed 
with gold. They were laughing and 
calling to each other. 

Henry listened, his head resting on 
his arm. He had once been a scout 
himself, but he had never enjoyed it. 
The boys in his den were showoffs, 
crude and sometimes vicious. When 
the meetings were over, instead of 
lingering to talk and joke, he would 
leave immediately and cut through 
the woods to his home. He remem- 
bered those late Thursday after- 
noons, with the trees and the forest 
sky, and his shadow running beside 
him. Even then there was something 
secret and exclusive in friendships, 
something he was not permitted to 
understand. 

How many friends had he now? 
He picked up a magazine from the 
floor and found a pencil in his bath- 
robe pocket. He would make a list. 
Just for the fun of it, he told him- 
self. 

Who could he count as a friend? 
His employer, Mr. Emerson? Hardly. 
Emerson was in his sixties, a tall, 
patrician man who treated his staff 
like children. Who else at the office? 
Dave Stein, the traffic agent? Miss 
Niles? Rudy? No. He never felt re- 
laxed with these people, he always 
sensed they expected something he 
was incapable of giving. Even at the 
office parties when Emerson’s fine 
liquor diminished their inhibitions 
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he found himself at the outer edge 
of their friendship. 

Henry doodled on the magazine. 
There had to be someone. Paul Lom- 
bard, his roommate at college? No. 
He had lost track of Paul after grad- 
uation. The Sherridans across the 
hall? No. There had been a few 
bridge sessions, but the games had 
dwindled to one every two or three 
months. 

He shifted uneasily in his chair 
and propped the magazine against 
his knee. Then he printed his wife’s 
name in tall slanting lines on the 
margin of the cover. Jean Moore. He 
could always count on her to discuss 
their son at great length and with 
excellent insight, but the boy’s birth 
had severed something between 
them. He drew a heavy line through 
the name. 

Only one person left. He scrawled 
his sigpature and stared at it. Henry 
Moore. No. He was the last person 
in the world who could understand 
Henry Moore. He penciled the name 
out. 

The telephone rang inside the 
apartment. Let it ring, he thought. 
It’s not for me. 

His wife answered. “Oh, Mr. Em- 
erson. Yes, he is. No, the fever’s gone. 
Fine. No, I couldn’t say. The doctor 
thinks another week or two. Well, 
taking it easy. Of course you can. 
Just a minute.” 

He moved down in the chair as 
his wife appeared in the doorway. 
She called across the sunny terrace. 
“Henry. It’s Mr. Emerson.” 

He held himself very tightly, eyes 
closed. 

“Henry.” Her footsteps rang on 
the tile, coming closer. 

He opened his eyes and sat up. 
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“What is it? I was dozing.” 

She looked at him critically. “It’s 
Mr. Emerson. On the phone.” 

“All right,” he murmured. He got 
up and walked slowly toward the 
doorway, his bathrobe flapping at 
his legs. His wife followed him into 
the apartment. 

The telephone felt cool and 
strange in his hand. “Hello,” he said. 

“Henry. Nice to hear your voice. 
How are you feeling?” 

“Pretty good.” His wife had 
stopped at the entrance to the 
kitchen. She wasn’t looking at him, 
but he could tell she was listening. 

“Jean says you’re coming along 
fine, very fine, Henry.” 

“Well, I don’t have any more 
fever.” 

““That’s what she said.” 

He licked his lips. “Yes.” 

“Everyone’s been asking for you 
down here. They all want to know 
how Henry’s coming along.” 

“Ts that so?” The sincerity of the 
man’s voice shocked him, it made 
the lie sound worse than it really was. 

“Anyway, they’ve chipped in to 
buy you a get-well present. It’s quite 
nice, they showed it to me. Miss 
Niles picked it out.” 

“They shouldn’t have done that, 
Mr. Emerson. Really.” He pressed his 
fist on the table to steady himself. 

“Nonsense. It’s from all of us and 
we want you to have it. Look, are 
you allowed to have any visitors 
yet?” 

“IT... . I don’t know. I don’t sup- 
pose—” 

“The reason I ask is that a few of 
us thought of dropping over to see 
you. We could bring your gift.” 

Henry watched his wife walk out 
on the terrace. “I guess it would be 
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all right,” he said. Then he added, 
“I'd like to see all of you very 
much.” 

“Fine. How about tomorrow af- 
ternoon sometime? It’s Saturday, no 
office hours.” 

“Well—” 

“No good?” 

“No, it’s fine. P’ll expect you.” 

“Good. You take care of yourself 
and get plenty of rest. We'll see you 
tomorrow. Bye.” 

“Good-by.” He put down the 
phone thoughtfully and went to the 
terrace, coughing a little. His wife 
was sitting on a chaise longue near 
the railing. He took a deep breath 
of air and then looked down from 
the terrace, straight down, but he 
couldn’t see his shadow on the pave- 
ment. 

““You’d better rest,” she said. ““You 
shouldn’t tax your strength too 
much at first.” 

“I’m all right,” he said, and his 
voice was confident. He sat beside 
her on the lounge. 

“Your head looks hot.” She placed 
her hand on his forehead. “It is hot.” 

“Tt’s not a fever. I guess I’m a 
little excited.” 

“Why?” 

Wrong word, he thought. I 
shouldn’t have used it. “Mr. Emer- 
son and some of the office people 
are coming over tomorrow.” 

“Do you think it’s a good idea?” 

“Why not? They’re bringing over 
a present for me. A get-well present, 
Mr. Emerson said.” 

“That’s very nice of them. I just 
hope you'll be feeling stronger to- 
morrow.” She touched his face, her 
expression suddenly grave. “You 
were a very sick man those first few 
weeks, Henry. We didn’t know if 
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you’d come through it. Hank kept 
asking and I didn’t know what to 
tell him. I guess I just walked around 
here in a daze.” 

Is this really happening? thought 
Henry Moore. Could a telephone call 
and his wife’s hand destroy a wall? 
He felt her concern and he realized 
it was genuine. For the first time in 
years he allowed himself to wonder 
if he could reach through her indif- 
ference and touch something that 
had atrophied with the birth of their 
son. 

“You lost an awful lot of weight,” 
she said. “But I’ll build you up, you'll 
see.” She framed his face with both 
hands and he looked down at the 
strong white arms. Then he studied 
the face, the light blue eyes, the 
faded hair. They were wan echoes of 
another, much younger woman; the 
years had changed her and softened 
the edges, but she was still a little 
inaccessible, like someone on an old 
coin. 

“Jean,” he said, “I was thinking 
before.” 

“Oh?” 

“TI was trying to set down a list 
of the friends I have.” 

Her hands left his face and re- 
arranged themselves in her lap. She 
didn’t say anything. 

“Do you know I couldn’t think 
of a single one. Isn’t that—isn’t that 
rather odd?” 

“Yes and no,” she said. She was 
looking at a point directly above his 
shoulder. 

“Jean, listen. When we talk about 
these things you always seem to back 
away. I want to be honest with you.” 

“Honesty can hurt sometimes.” 

“Well, let’s both of us be honest 
for once.” 
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“Henry, you've worried about 
friends before. Didn’t Doctor Leeds 
help any?” 

He frowned. “It was a waste of 
time.” 

“Everyone feels the way you do 
at one time or another. That’s what 
he said. But most people try a little 
harder. And if you’re not the type 
who can, then you just get used to 
it. You adapt.” 

“That’s a pat solution. Suppose 
you can’t adapt? Suppose you don’t 
know how?” 

“T think you’re foolish to worry 
about it. Really.” She reached under 
the seat and picked up her knitting 
bag. 

He wanted to touch her and move 
her, but something stopped him. 
There was always a point in their 
conversations where she retreated 
and looked for her knitting. “‘Jean,” 
he said, “something is wrong. Don’t 
you wonder why we never go out, 
why I don’t get invitations? Why I 
bring work home from the office 
that I don’t have to do? To kill time, 
Jean. My own son doesn’t even ask 
me for help with his lessons. Are 
these things normal?” 

She glanced at him. ““You’re exag- 
gerating. Office people don’t give 
up their free Saturdays to visit a 
man they don’t like. And they don’t 
waste their money on presents unless 
there’s feeling involved.” 

She was right. He had almost for- 
gotten they were coming to see him 
tomorrow. The memory of Emer- 
son’s telephone call brought a gentle 
surge of elation. Was it possible? 
Was the circle opening a fraction? 
He looked at his wife and she smiled. 

“Tt’s getting chilly out here,” she 
said. “Don’t you think you’d better 
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go in?” She put her arm around his 
shoulder and they walked together 
across the terrace. 


Mr. Emerson and the office peo- 
ple arrived at two o’clock on Satur- 
day afternoon. Henry welcomed 
them on the terrace. At first they 
were solemn, offering tidings of 
good health and concealing their em- 
barrassment by being overly polite. 
They presented him a gold fountain 
pen in an awkward ceremony. But 
as the sun grew warmer and the 
group of extroverts mellowed, they 
became themselves, or nearly them- 
selves. Dave Stein kidded Henry 
about his hospital nurses, and Miss 
Niles made the smiling revelation 
that she suspected the convalescent 
was an after-hours Lothario. Even 
Mr. Emerson shed his customary 
aloofness; he told a droll golf story 
and demonstrated his putting tech- 
nique on the tile links of the terrace. 
Henry sat on the chaise longue, 
laughing and nodding at everything 
they said. 

Later they went inside and Jean 
served coffee from his mother’s sil- 
ver service. Hank arrived home from 
a movie at three, and Henry proudly 
introduced him to the group. The 
little boy had the same high, narrow 
face and smooth dark hair as his 
father, and the visitors made appro- 
priate comments. They left a short 
time later, each one shaking hands 
with Henry at the door. When they 
had gone he sat down in the living 
room and contemplated the remains 
of their visit: the friendly wreath 
of cigar and cigarette smoke hang- 
ing in the air and the scattered white 
coffee cups. 

They were all such nice people, he 
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thought. He could learn so much 
from studying their natural expres- 
sions, the way they listened when 
someone spoke, the pleasant excite- 
ment in their voices. He retraced the 
events of the visit in his mind, trying 
to recall exactly what was said and 
how he had reacted. It was a de- 
licious game and by dinner time, 
when his wife called him, he had 
gone over the most important parts 
several times. The meal was one of 
his favorites, steak and baked potato, 
and he told her how much he en- 
joyed it. 

Jean was sitting on the starlit 
terrace when he came out later that 
evening. “It’s been such a perfect 
day,” he said. 

“Yes, it has.” 

Henry stood by the railing. He 
looked out at the moon in the fresh 
night sky and felt a sense of new- 
ness he had never experienced before. 
He steadied himself on the railing, 
happy and full of himself. “It’s been 
such a perfect day,” he repeated. He 
lifted a hand out toward the dark- 
ness, dreaming for a moment that 
he sat on a high, solid tower, his feet 
dangling, with the city far below. 

“Henry, I’m glad for you,” his 
wife said suddenly. She didn’t look 
at him. She was knitting. 


He returned to work a week later. 
The office group welcomed him and 
said that he looked fine, but their 
manner had changed. They were po- 
lite and talkative, yet somewhat re- 
mote, as if they were going through 
the motions without any personal 
commitment. 

He took his old desk and worked 
steadily through the morning. At 
eleven-thirty Mr. Emerson called 
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him into his office and told him he 
would have to work hard, very hard, 
to catch up with current problems. 
He felt like a small boy in a prin- 
cipal’s office whose absence from 
school had inconvenienced the fac- 
ulty. He nodded and listened, 
keeping his eyes on the photos of 
daughters and grandchildren on the 
man’s desk. Mr. Emerson’s manner 
was brusque and distant; he seemed 
unreal—a pair of hands and a voice 
behind the dictaphone and the fam- 
ily of portraits. 

Henry ate lunch by himself. The 
others were in a drugstore across the 
street, but he didn’t feel like joining 
them. That afternoon he went back 
to his desk and worked silently. Once 
Miss Niles asked if he wanted a 
container of coffee, they were send- 
ing down for some. No, he didn’ 
want any, thanks. Dave Stein tried 
to strike up a conversation, but it 
didn’t work out. Henry was puzzled 
and hurt when he left for home that 
night. 

The days were all the same. He 
worked from nine to five, scarcely 
glancing up. At nights he would 
bring home office material and 
check it, using the gift fountain pen. 
His wife and son stayed out of his 
way; they had moved the television 
set to the bedroom. 

In December he bought a high- 
fidelity set and had it installed next 
to his bookcase. Every so often he 
would sit listening with the volume 
turned up high, so that sometimes 
the dishes rattled in the kitchen. “It’s 
so loud!” his wife complained. “I 
like it that way,” he answered. 

On Christmas Eve he trimmed the 
tree by himself. His wife offered to 
help, but she showed no enthusiasm, 
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and when he didn’t force the issue 
she retired to the couch with a book. 
She had drifted away from him 
again, back to her private interests, 
particularly their son. Henry found 
himself thinking of that day at the 
end of summer when they sat and 
talked—not talked, communicated 
—on the terrace. And the next day 
the office people had come with 
their open extension of friendship. 
Why had things changed? He fas- 
tened an ornament on one of the 
branches and looked at his wife. She 
seemed motionless in the circle of 
light. Then she glanced up at him. 

“Is there something you want, 
Henry?” 

“No,” he said. “Do you like the 
tree?” 

“It’s lovely.” 

He dusted his hands. “I think I'll 
go to bed. I’m tired all of a sudden.” 

“All right, dear. I’m going to sit 
up for a while.” 

He started for the bedroom and 
then, on an impulse, he came back 
into the room and kissed her dry 
cheek. 

“Good night, dear,” she said, turn- 
ing a page. 

The last day of the year fell on 
a Thursday. He left the office early, 
telling them he wasn’t well. It was 
snowing lightly but he didn’t feel 
like returning to his apartment. He 
wandered through the downtown 
streets, looking in store windows, 
and had a quiet dinner in a cafeteria. 

At nine o’clock he went home. 
His wife was in the bedroom, comb- 
ing her hair before the mirror. She 
wore a black evening dress. ““Where 
have you been?” she asked. 

“Nowhere.” He flung his overcoat 
on a chair and sank down wearily 
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on the bed. He lay there, stretched 
out, while the comb glimmered back 
and forth through her hair. 

“Why are you dressed up?” he 
asked. 

“The Sherridans. They’re giving 
an open house. Edna invited me yes- 
terday. I put your things out.” 

He thought for a moment. “I’m 
not going.” 

“Oh?” 

“They don’t like me, I don’t like 
them. So I won’t spoil their evening.” 

She was silent. He heard jars rattle 
on the dressing table. “Hate the 
world?” she asked softly. 

“What kind of remark is that?” 

“Just an observation. Wives make 
them sometimes.” 

He focused his eyes on a corner 
of the ceiling. 

“You have been rather sulky 
lately,” she said. 

“Do you blame me?” 

“T’m not sure. You haven’t told 
me the reason.” 

“T have a hundred and one good 
reasons. You wouldn’t understand 
them.” 

She began combing her hair again. 
“Is it because they were different 
when you went back to the office? 
Is it because they didn’t act the same 
as when they were here?” 

“Yes,” he said, suddenly angry. 
“That’s it exactly.” 

“And do you want to know 
why?” He couldn’t stand the way 
she said that. Her voice was too 
light, too knowing. “Henry?” 

“Yes,” he said thickly, “I want to 
know.” 

She turned to face him. “Because 
when you went back you acted the 
way you always did. As if you’d 
never been sick, as if nothing had 
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happened at all.” 

“They visited me,” he protested. 
“They even brought me a present.” 

“Henry,” she said slowly, “you 
almost died.” 

He sat up. “Now that’s a terrible 
thing to say. Really. You’re telling 
me they came because they felt sorry 
for me. Out of pity or something.” 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“You implied it.” He felt his face 
flushing. “Maybe that accounts for 
you, but not for them.” 

She stood up. “I’ve hurt you, 
Henry. I didn’t mean to.” 

“You haven’t hurt me at all,” he 
said loudly. “Just don’t make the 
mistake of thinking other people act 
the way you do. They came all the 
way over here—not because I was 
sick—but because they cared about 
me. You said so yourself.” 


She smoothed her dress and patted 
her hair. “Let’s forget about it.” 
“T wasn’t the one who brought it 


up. 
She touched his shoulders. ““Why 
don’t you come with me?” 

“a.” 

“All right,” she sighed. “I'll go by 
myself, then. Mrs. Clark will be here 
to sit with Hank. You can lock the 
door, I have my key. Maybe you'll 
come over later.” She looked at him 
for a moment and then left the room. 
He could hear the rustle of her dress 
against her legs until the front door 
closed. 

He sat on the bed for a long time, 
then got to his feet slowly and pulled 
on his overcoat. His wife’s comb was 
on the dressing table. He snapped it 
with his finger so that it spun on 
the glass top, and when it stopped 
he pulled a strand of hair from 
among its teeth. She’s wrong, he 
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thought. She’s very wrong. 

He went into the living room and 
poured himself a glass of wine. Its 
taste was rich and sweet on his 
tongue; it soothed him. He stood 
near the door and looked around at 
the shadowed furniture, the gleam 
of the silver service, and the white 
darkness beyond the window. He 
could hear Hank’s slow and even 
breathing from the other room. Mrs. 
Clark would arrive in a few minutes 
and he didn’t want to talk with her. 
He went into the hall and closed 
the door softly so he wouldn’t wake 
his son. 

Outside, the snow was falling 
thickly; it was a wet snow, some of 
it clinging to cars and pavements 
and streetlamps. Henry came out of 
his building and lifted his hand to 
catch a few flakes. He didn’t bother 
to button his coat. He wanted his 
legs free for a long walk. 

He went briskly up the block, his 
shadow moving beside him on the 
fresh snow. She’s wrong, he thought. 
She doesn’t understand at all. A good 
walk will get it out of my system. 
He looked up at the yellow windows 
in the apartment walls and he could 
see occasional figures glide against 
the lit glass. 

His head felt a little hot, but he 
didn’t worry about it. Couldn’t let 
that old fever deprive him of a fine 
healthy walk. He opened his collar 
wider and unfastened the top button 
of his shirt, just to get air. 

At the end of the block he stopped 
to glance back to his own apartment 
house and the snowy terrace. Then 
he strode along the white street, feel- 
ing the cold invade his body and 
soothe him like the wine. He was 
smiling. 


Stephen Crane: Tragedian or Comedian 
The Blue Hotel 


MARVIN 


OW shall Stephen Crane be 
H read? The approach engen- 
dered by R. W. Stallman in 
1951 has gained many converts who 
have made of Crane an incredibly 
subtle and sophisticated symbolical 
writer—downright allegorical—a 
crafty writer whose metaphors and 
images need to be examined with the 
intensity required in an examination 
of Kafka, of Joyce, or Faulkner. The 
ingenuity of these critics is surpassed 
only by their proliferation and their 
refusal to take correction. 

The violence which such symboli- 
cal readings of Crane has worked on 
“The Blue Hotel” is lamentable. For 
instance, one modern critic’ asserts 
that the stove in the lobby of the 
hotel is the central symbol in the 
story and that various characters 
are identified with the stove (which 
is a kind of God) by more than 
twenty separate metaphorical refer- 
ences. To mention a few, he cites the 
“bronzed” cowboy Scully’s protrud- 
ing, red, tin-like ears, the “hue of 
lead” in the picture of Scully’s 
daughter, the crossing of the Swede’s 
eyes with Johnnie’s “like blades,” 
and “hot and steely glances.” Some- 
how this critic finds that even the 
Easterner’s “hopping up and down 
like a mechanical toy” and Scully’s 
“iron nerves” are significantly re- 
lated to the God-stove in the lobby 


‘James Trammel Cox, “Stephen Crane as Symbolic 
Naturalist: An Analysis of “The Blue Hotel,’ ” Modern 
Fiction Studies, III (1957), 147-158. 
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of the Palace Hotel. 

Citation of this article reveals, per- 
haps, the process through which 
Crane is made a symbolist. Crane has 
been noted in the past (and, it is to 
be hoped, will be in the future) for 
his impressionistic language. He was 
recognized almost from the very 
outset as an author particularly in- 
teresting for his fresh metaphor, for 
his unusual imagery. What, however, 
could be more tempting to modern 
mythopoeic critics, drunk on the 
subtle vapors of Joyce’s odyssey and 
wake, on Faulkner’s bear in the 
wilderness, on Kafka’s penal colony, 
on Bellow’s rainmaker, on Mala- 
mud’s grocery clerk, than the rich 
and suggestive metaphor of Stephen 
Crane? The imagery and metaphor 
remain imagery and metaphor no 
longer; they become symbolism. And 
these critics replace what is clearly 
imaginative facility in language— 
the intent of which has to do with 
that part of the definition of art 
involving aesthetics—with a sym- 
bolic structure which they claim is 
persuasively suggested by the meta- 
phor and imagery. That the allegory 
is forced (to be charitable) and 
clearly out of step with the time 
and personality of the author (if so 
old-fashioned a comment may yet 
be made) is ignored. 

Furthermore, the symbolical 
Crane has made necessary as a matter 
of course, the generation of a “phi- 
losophy” of Crane, for if an author 
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is going to be symbolical, it follows 
that he has to have something to 
symbolize. Inevitably, the first sym- 
bolee which occurs to modern critics 
is Christianity. The next problem is 
whether the symbolist is “for or 
against.” Well, Crane and Christian- 
ity have been worked to a fare-thee- 
well, though the rebuttal is not as 
complete as it might be. The diffi- 
culty of making either a Christian 
or an anti-Christ out of Crane has 
not dampened the enthusiasm of 
others among the indefatigable crit- 
ics who have found that Crane is 
what we always expected he’d be, an 
existentialist.” Unquestionably Crane 
considered man to be somewhat “‘ab- 
surd,” and he doesn’t use the word 
absurd in a pejorative sense—this has 
provided the bellows for the flame 
of the critical categorizers. That he 
has been forged into an existentialist 
is not surprising. But it is reasonably 
clear that had Crane been aware that 
he had been frustrated in his attempt 
to dissociate himself from philosoph- 
ical characterization (by demon- 
strating that the absurdity of man 
makes his philosophical pretensions 
ridiculous) he would have been furi- 
ous at even so innocuous a philosoph- 
ical designation as existentialist. 
Well, then, if “The Blue Hotel” 
is neither symbolical, nor a docu- 
ment in the movement of literary 
existentialism, what is it? Readers 
feel that the macabre events of the 
story and the final section, which 
Stallman condemns as a “moralizing 
appendix,” surely signify something, 
perhaps something symbolical or 
*Peter Buitenhuis, “The Essentials of Life: “The Open 
Boat’ as Existentialist Fiction,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
V (1959), 243-250; William B. Stein, “Stephen 


Crane’s Homo Absurdus,”’ Bucknell Review, VIII 
(1959), 168-188. 
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philosophical. What? 

A brief glance into some of Crane’s 
letters, where he casually expressed 
feelings on a variety of subjects 
might provide suggestions for a read- 
ing of the story neither symbolical 
nor philosophical. In one letter of 
1896 to Nellie Crouse he fulminated 
at some length and asserted, “I de- 
test dogma.”* In another letter to 
John Hilliard, he announced that 
“preaching is fatal to art in liter- 
ature. I try to give to readers a slice 
out of life; and if there is any moral 
or lesson in it, I do not try to point 
it out. I let the reader find it for 
himself. The result is more satisfac- 
tory to both the reader and myself. 
As Emerson said, “There should be 
a long logic beneath the story, but 
it should be kept carefully out of 
sight.’ (158-159) This sentiment, 
if it was taken at all seriously by 
Crane as a matter of credo, seems to 
answer adequately Stallman’s objec- 
tion to the final section of “The 
Blue Hotel.” It may seem that the 
final section is a tacked on moral 
appendix, but Crane’s statement and 
his method in other tales belie this 
easy condemnation. Crane’s remark 
to Hilliard should lead us to search 
for the “long logic beneath the 
story,” though it is certainly not to 
be found by twisting Crane’s meta- 
phors into symbols. 

“The Blue Hotel” appeared in 
Colliers in 1898, at the height of the 
naturalistic wind-storm which the 
French novelists in conjunction with 
irate American reviewers had gen- 
erated. That Crane knew all about 
naturalism as a literary credo is in- 


*Stephen Crane: Letters, ed. R. W. Stallman and 
L. Gilkes (New York, 1960), p. 116. Page references 
are given to this volume after subsequent excerpts 
from the letters. 
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disputable. Maggie (1893) is a clas- 
sic working out of one of the more 
popular modern definitions of nat- 
uralism — pessimistic determinism.‘ 
It even fits Zola’s prescription in 
“The Experimental Novel” (1880, 
translated 1893) for clinical obser- 
vation. Crane’s acquaintance with 
Howells and his admiration of 
Garland make certain his aware- 
ness of contemporary literary 
theorizing. But Crane hated dog- 
matic systems—they were the ab- 
surdities of men, formalized. Fur- 
thermore, in a letter from England 
written late in 1897 to James Gib- 
bons Huneker, particularly interest- 
ing in that it was probably written 
about the time he was working on 
“The Blue Hotel” (which was fin- 
ished by February 7, 1898), Crane 
commented on British manners. 
“You Indians have been wasting 
your wind in telling me how “Un- 
intrusive” and “DELICATE” I would 
find English manners. I don’t. It 
has not yet been the habit of people 
I meet at Mr. Howells or Mr. Phillips 
or Mrs. Sonntag’s to let fall my hand 
and begin to quickly ask me how 
much money I make and from which 
French realist I shall steal my next 
book. For it has been proven to me 
fully and carefully by authority 
that all my books are stolen from 
the French. They stand me against 
walls with a tea cup in my hand and 
tell me how I have stolen all my 
things from De Maupassant, Zola, 
Loti and the bloke who wrote—I 
forget the book.” (160) 

Consider what effect these expe- 
riences in English drawing rooms 


“Crane spoke of the determining effect of environ- 
ment in several of the inscriptions he wrote in pres- 
entation copies of Maggie. 
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might have on a man who was to 
a large degree, though this aspect 
of him has almost completely es- 
caped significant critical comment, 
a humorist. I suggest that his demon- 
strated scorn of human presumption 
and his nature as a humorist, taken 
together with the raging literary 
struggle over naturalism (a method 
he had been accused of imitating), 
make profitable a reading of “The 
Blue Hotel” as a deliberate burlesque 
of literary naturalism. 

Consider the mocking and sar- 
donic Crane setting about to impale 
both the drawing room critics and 
the dogmatic literary naturalists. 
What might be the most absurd 
working out of the doctrine (fa- 
miliar from Maggie) of pessimistic 
determinism? How about a man, de- 
termined to die, who surmounts all 
the obstacles to the achievement of 
his predetermined end? If we could 
but be less somber and solemn when 
reading Crane. The humorous aspects 
of the story are frequently relegated 
to a position of critical insignificance 
while the humorously couched meta- 
phors often take on the stature of 
ponderous symbolism. Isn’t it funny 
that the heron’s-leg blue Palace Hotel 
is always screaming and howling 
against the Nebraska landscape? 
Isn’t Pat Scully’s masterful propri- 
ety strategy funny? And if Pat’s 
heavy fur cap caused his two red 
ears to stick out stiffly, as if they 
were made of tin, can’t we laugh 
rather than identify Pat darkly with 
the God of the stove in the lobby of 
the hotel? 

And so it goes. Is the Swede’s 
ludicrously expressed fear of the 
“wild west” darkly symbolical, so 
much so that one critic goes so far 
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as to assert that he, for one, doesn’t 
quite know what the Swede is afraid 
of?® The remarkably funny card 
games, the card-thumping in turn 
of the cowboy and the drunken 
Swede, the “three terrible words,” 
all of these belly laughs are made 
sober and deep by the symbolic 
critics. The humor could be cited at 
length; not a page goes by without 
two or three chuckles. Yet, nothing 
daunted, the symbolical critics ig- 
nore the humor of the story alto- 
gether when they do not pervert it 
to serve their own ends. And the 
reductio ad absurdum of naturalism 
—the sardonic motto, “This registers 
the amount of your purchase”— 
sums up the career of the dead Swede. 
Is further evidence still necessary, 
or can Crane be fathomed at last? 
Determined to be clear, Crane gives 
us still another section. 

When the Easterner and the cow- 
boy discuss the events at the end of 
the story, the tone is still clearly 
humorous, not symbolical—and hu- 
morous precisely in that it twits 
naturalism. “ “This poor gambler isn’t 
even a noun. He is a kind of an ad- 
verb. Every sin is the result of 
a collaboration. We, five of us, 
have collaborated in the murder of 
this Swede. Usually there are a 
dozen to forty women really in- 
volved in every murder, but in 
this case it seems to be only five 
men—you, I, Johnnie, old Scully; 
and that fool of an unfortunate 
gambler came merely as a culmina- 
tion, the apex of a human move- 
ment, and gets all the punishment.’ 

“The cowboy, injured and rebel- 

"Russell Roth, “A Tree in Winter: The Short Fic- 


tion of Stephen Crane,” New Mexico Quarterly, XXIII 
(1953), 188-196. 
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lious, cried out blindly into this fog 
of mysterious theory: ‘Well I didn’t 
do anythin’, did I?’ ” 

An adverb, indeed. Forty women, 
indeed. Fog of mysterious theory, 
indeed. The theory is not at all mys- 
terious; it is a classic statement of 
naturalism in literature, and the tone 
of the whole passage, the whole story 
is mocking, the effect, first-rate 
humor. But it is not man who is 
mocked—it is theory. 

Is the story stretched to fit this 
reading? Is the ending not at all 
funny, but deadly serious? Should 
we painfully note that the cowboy 
doesn’t “understand,” and build an- 
other construct about the nature of 
understanding? Should we be as- 
tounded that Crane uses the color 
white in conjunction with fear and 
snow, and red in conjunction with 
anger and fire, and assert that this 
reveals a symbolical thread? Shall the 
hotel and the saloon be symbolical of 
two worlds with different cultural 
constructs? Shall the blizzard be 
made the basis of a dizzy series of 
different symbolical intentions? 
Shall the lines from the story quoted 
in almost every article on “The Blue 
Hotel” ever published—“these lice 
which were caused to cling to a 
whirling, fire-smitten, ice-locked, 
disease-stricken, space-lost bulb”— 
shall these lines be interpreted as a 
philosophy—or relished as a succu- 
lent twit? 

In a letter to Beer in 1922, Crane’s 
friend John Northern Hilliard 
warned Crane’s biographer away 
from the critical evaluation of Ford 
Maddox Hueffer because “he has no 
humor. And no one without at least 
a modicum of humor ought to write 
about Crane, for Crane was bubbling 
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over with fun and . . . was always had a great gift of fun and a sardonic 
playing. He didn’t have wit, but he humor.” (326) 


Apartment Cat 


JoHN N. Morris 


Beyond the glass, clearly her enemies, 
Pigeons from their geometries alight. 
Having no name for anything she sees, 


Her world is a function of her appetite. 


She cannot know herself. The window mirrors 
Trivial nakedness of shame and pride. 
Her instinct barely capable of errors, 


Her freedom is from having to decide. 


Empty of all but facts, she is lost to herself 
In the absolute absence of all metaphor. 
She narrows to a crouch on my bookshelf, 


The glass a nothingness she can’t ignore. 


The inviolable silence of her mind 
Excludes me, though I stand blunt in her light. 
Dully I boom above her, far and kind, 


In local darkness natural as night. 


Such discipline of glass and distances 
Enlarges me, a prisoner of rage. 
To learn new strengths, we study weaknesses, 


That we thereby may uncreate the cage. 


The Transgression 


SYLVAN KaRCHMER 


AKOV IRON was his name, 

) but later when he came to 

America just prior to the first 
World War a cousin of his wife per- 
suaded him to change his name to 
Jake, and the truncated name came 
to suggest in his own mind a loss of 
identity, of station—a departure 
from the dignity that had been asso- 
ciated with his former name, one 
that had been borne by scholars 
through generations. 

In the old country he too had 
been a scholar and had spent his days 
in study of the Torah in accordance 
with the highest traditions of his peo- 
ple, but, being poor and one of many 
children, he could not sustain him- 
self by study alone. A solicitous 
matchmaker undertook to arrange 
a match with the daughter of a 
wealthy man, who would bring him 
a substantial dowry. Her name was 
Channa Malka; she was fair and her 
eyes were as a dove’s. 

The old matchmaker’s praise ex- 
cited and aroused the envy of Yakov 
Iron’s fellow students. What a lucky 
man, they said, to have such a bride; 
and as if being beautiful were not 
sufficient, she was also rich! The 
matchmaker said to him, “You will 
feast on noodle soup every night, 
and for the festivals you will eat 
goose. You will wear linens when 
you study Torah and at night you 
will sleep on the softest down of 
geese.” And as Yakov Iron listened 
to his friends he could not believe his 
own good fortune. 

But the match was arranged, and 


preparations were made for the wed- 
ding. Yakov Iron and his parents 
arrived at the village of the bride on 
the morning of the wedding day, 
and in accordance with custom the 
young couple did not meet until the 
hour of the ceremony, so that Yakov 
Iron saw his bride for the first time 
under the marriage canopy. At once 
his heart was smitten, for her eyes 
were indeed like those of the dove’s: 
the matchmaker had not lied to him 
on that score, and his heart felt light 
—he was in truth a blessed man. It 
was only after the ceremony when 
he spoke her name and she remained 
mute that he had some vague stirring 
of uneasiness. True, it was proper for 
a young bride to remain reticent; 
but when he pressed her to speak, 
she could not respond; she merely 
nodded her head. And when he in 
turn grew puzzled at her continued 
silence, he saw terror in her eyes, as 
if she were ready to accept his blows. 

Finally, even before the wedding 
festivities had come to an end, the 
terrible truth came to him; he had 
married a deaf woman, a mute. The 
next day he went to the matchmaker 
to see what could be done. He found 
him still dressing, his shirt not yet on 
and his fzi-fzis still showing against 
the hairy chest. The fringes of the 
sacred garment were yellowed and 
stained, and Yakov Iron sickened at 
the sight of the man. 

“Do not curse me,” said the 
matchmaker. “I too must make a 
living. But consider. The rabbi has 
departed. Shall I call him back so 
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that you can be shamed before the 
wedding guests? You have a dumb 
wife. Would it be better if you had 
one who chatted all day and kept 
you from your holy studies?” 

He was an ill-smelling old man 
with one bad eye that looked away 
from the person to whom he was 
speaking. Yakov Iron again was 
conscious of his strong repugnance 
toward the man. “Moreover,” said 
the matchmaker, blinking the evil 
eye, “how much of a bargain can a 
poor man desire? You have a wife 
who brings with her property and 
sustenance, yet will not talk back to 
you. You are fortunate!” 

So Yakov Iron returned to his 
wife. Yes, he thought, before God 
why should he regret her? 

Two months after the marriage 
his father-in-law had a fire on his 
property and a mill burned to the 
ground. It was the income from this 
mill that constituted Channa Mal- 
ka’s dowry. Now they had nothing. 
What could they do? The father-in- 
law said, “You will live with us. We 
are not strangers. Our home will be 
yours.” 

So Yakov Iron and his wife moved 
into the house of his father-in-law, 
and there his first son was born. His 
father-in-law, a business man, who 
despite his affluence could scarcely 
make out the words of the morning 
prayer in the Siddur, said to Yakov 
Iron after the Bris, “What will hap- 
pen to you and your family when I 
am gone? Your learning will not put 
bread into the mouths of your baby 
and your wife. I will take you into 
the store.” 

It was a difficult decision to give 
up the Law, but living in the house 
of another was not pleasant; he had 
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eaten the bread of affliction and he 
had sought in vain to find some spir- 
itual compensation in study; yet his 
soul remained earth-bound. His wife, 
using pen and paper, her sole means 
of communicating with him, urged 
him not to discontinue his studies, 
for which alone he was suited, but 
he considered the matter himself. 
Yes, he decided he would go into the 
business and earn his own bread. Per- 
haps in time he too would become 
a rich man. It did not seem an im- 
possible dream. 

Two years he worked for his 
father-in-law and his second son was 
born. These were the days of his 
inner drought, for his wife was right 
—he was not made for business. 

One afternoon while he kept the 
store and when for a time it was free 
of the presence of ill-smelling peas- 
ants with their leering, half-shut eyes 
and their grimy hands, he napped, 
since it was only in sleep that he 
found surcease from his oppression. 
While he napped, a peasant crept 
into the store and stole a pair of 
shoes, and as he ran out, the father- 
in-law came in. Seeing what had 
happened, he boxed Yakov Iron’s 
ears. 

Tears came in Yakov Iron’s eyes 
and blindly he started for the door. 
He could not bear to look to his 
tormentor. “Fool, idiot,” called the 
old man; “where are you going? To 
leave the shop unguarded so that you 
can be robbed again!” 

But Yakov Iron could not turn 
back. He continued toward the door. 
The old man yelled: ‘Come back, 
come back now or never return to 
work here.” 

Yakov Iron walked home. News 
of his humiliation had preceded him. 


THE TRANSGRESSION 


In her fine hand his wife had writ- 
ten: “I beg you not to return to 
my father’s store. Go back to your 
studies.” 

He crumpled the paper in his hand 
without replying. Then he sat down 
at the table and she brought him tea. 
Again she gave him a note: ““We can 
go to America. I have money for 
passage.” He did not raise his head 
but crumpled this note too and 
sipped his tea. America! He frowned 
upon her while she stood mouse-like 
with only her eyes glowing. ““Amer- 
ica!” he yelled. “What shall I do in 
America?” But she was mute and 
impassive. The idea remained fixed 
in his mind. In America he would 
have an opportunity. 

In time they came to America and 
made their way to one of the south- 
ern cities and the house of his wife’s 
cousin, who was in the junk business. 
Yakov Iron’s first chore even before 
he learned the language was to buy 
up scraps of metal, old tires, rags, 
bottles . . . He learned how to ex- 
amine worn-out batteries to approxi- 
mate the quantity of lead in them, 
to distinguish between tin and iron, 
to assort salvage from rubbish. All 
day he rode on a small wagon 
through the streets of the city col- 
lecting wares for his cousin. On 
Saturday too he went out, for only 
the rich could properly observe the 
Sabbath; but on that day, to re- 
member it was the Sabbath, he did 
not ride but walked alongside the 
mule. 

Still, he had no talent to cultivate 
or to maintain customers, and the 
cousin saw that his employment on 
the road was a liability to the firm 
and consequently took him inside 
the shop. Here, when small boys 
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brought in junk batteries or empty 
soft drink bottles or bundles of 
paper, he weighed and evaluated 
them, but there were certain tricks 
to the trade that you needed to prac- 
tice in order to make any profit, and 
these tricks involved juggling the 
scales or simply falsifying the sums 
that he added. And Jake (as he was 
now called) had much difficulty in 
learning how he must make profit 
for the cousin’s firm by cheating 
the ragged youngsters and the hol- 
low-eyed old men who brought in 
their tiny caches of merchandise. 
His cousin was never pleased with 
his work, and in time the yard was 
closed. 

Jake tried to find employment 
elsewhere in the city, but he could 
not get work even as a malamed, a 
teacher, for the city had enough 
scholars and could support no others. 
Each night he came home after a 
fruitless day of searching for work 
and faced his wife. Anxiously she 
questioned him with her mute eyes. 
There were four youngsters now, 
and she had to provide food for 
them. “Don’t look at me, Channa 
Malka,” he would say. “When I find 
something I will tell you.” Then 
she would scribble in her fine hand: 
“Some dignified work will come for 
you yet—” But always he would 
crumble the paper before her, for 
he could not bear her sympathy. 

For ten months he went without 
work, and then an Italian neighbor, 
who drove a city garbage truck, fell 
ill of fever, and Jake took his place. 
Later when the man recovered, Jake 
found another route. 

The work was foul beyond any- 
thing he had imagined. He arose at 
dawn and worked till dusk, fre- 
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quenting the alleys and dung heaps 
of the city. Even though he wore 
heavy gloves and each. night, when 
he returned home, he washed him- 
self thoroughly in the tub of hot 
water that Channa Malka provided 
for him, he could not rid. himself 
of the loathsome smell that clung to 
him. 

Once at dawn while on the truck 
he found himself watching the sun- 
rise, and without thinking his lips 
formed the words of the morning 
prayer. “Blessed art Thou, O Lord 
Our God, King of the Universe, who 
hath given the cock intelligence to 
discern between day and night.” But 
abruptly he halted, for how from 
the garbage truck could he call up- 
on God? 

That moment marked a point in 
his life. It was as if he became rec- 
onciled to his lot and ceased to dream 
of escaping it. 

For five years he remained on the 
truck, and gradually he ceased to re- 
member the holy days or to observe 
the dietary laws. His ears grew cal- 
lous and indifferent to the coarse 
words that he heard in the work of 
the day. He lived entirely in his own 
world. He ate late in the evening 
after the others had eaten. He saw 
his wife around the house, mute and 
withdrawn; their eyes did not meet. 
The children too grew apart from 
him. The older boys left school and 
found jobs. Then the third child, a 
girl, went to work. They moved into 
a larger house in a better neighbor- 
hood. There was a double garage and 
he drove his truck through the alley 
and parked it in the darkness so 
that the neighbors would not be 
reminded what he did by day. 


Then again one May morning he 
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was driving his truck down Forest 
Avenue in the early hours before 
daylight, and as he paused at a 
blinker light he chanced to look up 
to see the glowing beam of the ever- 
lasting light that burned before the 
Ark in the synagogue; he moved his 
head a bit and caught its crimson 
rays through the clear glass of the 
window. What vigil does it keep, for 
whom does it burn? he wondered; 
and then in the freshness of the early 
morning as he heard the birds call 
and saw over the tower of the syna- 
gogue the deep reddening of the sky, 
echoes of his past come to him. He 
saw himself walking along the river, 
inhaling the fragrance of freshly cut 
grass, contemplating the day of study 
ahead of him; he saw, too, the small 
wooden structure where he had spent 
the days of his youth in study and 
prayer, and suddenly he was filled 
with regret for what he had become 
and what he had left behind. 

It was light now and traffic in- 
creased as he drove down the street. 
Presently as he waited at an inter- 
section he saw a throng of people 
come out of an auditorium and start 
to cross the street. Then in the group 
he noticed the girl—his youngest. 
She was American-born, and in the 
past when she was small and before 
she was old enough to recognize the 
measure of his failure he had main- 
tained with her some kind of rap- 
port. At night, after he had washed 
himself of offal and had put on fresh 
garments, he would sit with her on 
his knee and while he stroked her 
dark brown tresses she would spell 
out the words from her first-grade 
reader. 

That was years ago. Now she was 
finishing high school. This morning, 


THE TRANSGRESSION 


as he watched her, he noticed that 
she wore a white dress and her hair 
was long and glistened in the May 
sunshine. His heart burst with pride 
when he saw her, and then aloud 
he spoke her name, the idea flashing 
into his mind that this procession of 
girls related to some conversation of 
a few nights before when she had 
spoken of a graduation ceremony. 

Again he called out just at the 
same time that the girl, by some 
coincidence—for she could not hear 
his voice from behind the raised win- 
dow of the cab—lifted her eyes to 
the truck so that she glimpsed him 
briefly. Then he saw her continue 
across the street, her face showing no 
sign of recognition. With her friends 
she strolled on, as if he had not 
existed for her. 


He felt the chill of rejection and 
his eyes moistened in shame. He in- 
haled the foul smell of the truck 
and in his hurt a cruel thought came 
into his mind. Because she had denied 
him, he would shame her before her 
companions. She walked just ahead 
of the truck and he had only to pull 
up to the curb and call out for her 
to ride with him. Then let her cringe 
before her friends! Mechanically he 
put his hand upon the gear to start 
forward and execute his evil plan, 
but as he shifted he heard a faint 
tapping on the glass. 

The handle of the door moved 
and he saw his wife standing below. 
She raised the skirt of her white dress 
and climbed into the cab beside him. 

“Aha,” he chided her, “you too 
are in a white dress and have been to 
the service! It is a fine thing you 
have taught your daughter . . . to be 
ashamed of her father!” 
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Now they were alongside the girl 
and he started to open the door on 
his side of the cab, but at that mo- 
ment he heard a voice from the seat. 
“Consider, Yakov Iron! Consider 
your actions, Yakov Iron . . . before 
you commit this transgression!” 

He was startled at hearing the 
voice—so soft, with its faint Yiddish 
lilt. Was he hearing the voice of his 
wife in a dream? Yet it sounded 
familiar. Years ago in moments of 
idle fancy he had speculated that her 
voice would be soft and low and 
lilting, and so it was. 

“You!” he cried, transported by 
his delight, “you are speaking aloud! 
Channa Malka, what miracle is this?” 

She did not meet his gaze but 
moved her head slightly, indicating 
as it were with that gesture that he 
must follow her glance, and at the 
same time she spoke again in her low 
soft voice: “Only see... where we 
are.” 

He turned his eyes upward and 
they caught the crimson glow of 
the everlasting light inside the syna- 
gogue. He was conscious of the fra- 
grance of fruit blossoms in the air; 
before him, lining the curb, was a 
row of flowering trees with blossoms 
of pink and white. The foul odor 
inside the cab disappeared and there 
was a delicious aroma in the atmos- 
phere. His surprise and his delight 
passed. 

“Aha, Channa Malka,” he whis- 
pered. There were tears in his eyes, 
for she had saved him from a great 
transgression. But when he took her 
arm and gently pressed her to speak 
so that again he could hear the 
miracle of her voice, he saw that her 
lips were pressed together in that 
familiar silence that he knew so well, 
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and though she smiled at him as if to ness and started the motor. Then 

say that she heard his entreaty, she with her in the cab beside him he 

remained silent. drove down the busy thoroughfare 
He sighed, but now without harsh- to their home. 


Illiteracy 


Jack LuzzaTTo 


Crystal to an uncanny few, 
Yesterday’s portents, loosed in air, 
Were telltale omens wind once blew 


In straws that spelled the shape of care. 


Divine the wind, translate the star 
And find the rift in future’s curtain: 
He trembles for the near and far, 


Who once surprises the uncertain. 


Suppose tomorrow’s manuscript 
Writ large and clear from first to last: 
Could we then solve the future’s crypt, 


Who fail to understand the past? 


Keep woe in an unpublished book, 
Grow destiny an unknown seed: 
The past is Sanskrit man mistook 


For words he thought a child could read. 


Hart Crane's Early Poetry 


L. S. DEMBO 


AKEN at their face value, 

the poems that Hart Crane 

wrote before 1923 when he 
finished “For the Marriage of Faus- 
tus and Helen” are not especially 
promising. They seem to be little 
more than eccentric exercises in 
form or, occasionally, “intoxicated” 
mood-pieces. But the fact is that 
these exercises reveal a pre-occupa- 
tion that lies behind all of Crane’s 
mature poetry: the attempt to define 
a role for the poet in a hostile world. 
Almost from the time he began writ- 
ing, Crane was obsessed by a sense 
of isolation, an obsession to which he 
responded by trying to come to 
terms with his environment. ““Com- 
ing to terms” meant reconciling the 
imaginative realm of the romanticist 
in which “Beauty” flourished with 
the realities of an insensitive indus- 
trial world, and Crane was not able 
to find answers that satisfied him 
(or what he took to be the Answer, 
proposed in a romantic vision) until, 
having absorbed Nietzsche’s theory 
of tragedy, he produced “Faustus 
and Helen” and, finally, The Bridge. 
Until that time, his sense of isolation 
—his recurring doubts about his 
value as a poet in a world too in- 
sensitive to listen—influenced him 
even when he thought he was merely 
experimenting with new forms; his 
intoxicated verse, too, has behind it 
this preoccupation with a compre- 
hensible moral problem. Each of the 
poems here discussed, then, presents 
a particular point of view toward 
this problem; taken together, they 


mark Crane’s path toward vision.’ 

At the age of sixteen or seventeen, 
Crane was influenced by the kind of 
aestheticism that characterized 
Greenwich Village poetry during the 
end of the second decade of the 
century. Yet it was clear, even as 
early as 1918 when he wrote “In 
Shadow,” that his concern went be- 
yond simple impressionism. In this 
poem Crane seems to be trying to 
reproduce the effect of a painting 
in which a lady stands in a garden: 


Out in the late amber afternoon, 
Confused among chrysanthemums, 
Her parasol, a pale balloon, 

Like a waiting moon, in shadow swims. 


For the next several lines all that 
emerges is an impression of the lady’s 
indistinctness and contained motion; 
she blends into her surroundings and 
assumes the mysterious qualities of a 
twilight landscape. Were the poem 
imagistic, it might well have ended 
when such an effect was achieved, 
but we find the poet actually enter- 
ing the world of the painting and the 
lady warning him: 


“Come, it is too late,—too late 

To risk alone the light’s decline: 

Nor has the evening long to wait,”— 
But her own words are night’s and mine. 


Such a speech may be trite, but 
it is characteristic of a poet preoc- 
cupied with an idea, not with aesthe- 


*The poems to be discussed were chosen by Crane 
to appear in White Buildings, his first volume, and 
thus represent what he believed to be his best work 
at the time. All may be found in The Collected Poems 
of Hart Crane, ed. Waldo Frank (New York, 1946). 
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tics. Night does come to the garden, 
and Beauty, without the poet, is in 
danger. This theme, implied here in 
simple, almost adolescent imagery, is 
a prevailing one in all Crane’s poetry. 
Ultimately, in the complicated sym- 
bolism of The Bridge, the night of 
moral chaos in the modern world 
was to threaten the garden of 
the Absolute in which Pocahontas 
(Beauty) manifested herself. To 
Crane, only the poet could save her, 
just as only she, through the poet, 
could save society. 

Crane revealed himself in such ap- 
parent experiments as “In Shadow.” 
Again, while he seemed to be inter- 
ested in form for its own sake, he 
was actually concerned with the 
deeper problem of his usefulness as 
a poet. This concern showed itself 
in exactly the same way, masked by 
an interest in form, in such poems 
as “Black Tambourine,” “Pastorale,” 
and “Chaplinesque,” all of which 
are ostensibly “meaningless” exer- 
cises. Another poem, “My Grand- 
mother’s Love Letters,” has no spe- 
cific theory of form attached to it, 
but still provides an excellent intro- 
duction to the pattern Crane’s 
poetry was to follow between 1920 
and 1922. 

Crane started out to write about 
his grandmother. “I don’t want to 
make the dear old lady too sweet or 
too naughty,” he wrote shortly be- 
fore his return home to Cleveland 
in November, 1919, “and balancing 
on the fine line between these two 
qualities is going to be fun.” A 
week later he wrote Gorham Munson 
from Cleveland, “I don’t know when 


?To Charmion Wiegand, Nov. 5, 1919, in The 
Letters of Hart Crane, ed. Brom Weber (New York, 
1952), p. 22. 
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I shall get the time or the proper 
mood to work on the grandame 
poem. Contact with the dear old 
lady . . . has made all progress in it 
at present impossible.”*® As it turned 
out, the poem wasn’t about Crane’s 
grandmother at all; Brom Weber is 
only half right when he asserts that 
Crane unsuccessfully “departed from 
the subjective realm to explore the 
content of another person’s emo- 
tional life.”* The point of the poem 
is not the speaker’s description of 
what the grandmother actually felt 
about the letters, but the question 
of his ability to share her experience, 
let alone write about it. Thus he 
can sense the physical fragility of the 
letters and the delicacy of feeling 
that their associations create in the 
beholder, but he does not know 
whether he can capture their “es- 
sential music.” He doubts that he has 
the sensitivity and insight to re- 
create for himself (as a pianist might 
play with old keys) the same emo- 
tions that his grandmother felt nat- 
urally on rereading the letters: 


And I ask myself: 

“Are your fingers long enough to play 
Old keys that are but echoes: 

Is the silence strong enough 

To carry back the music of its source 
And back to you again 

As though to her?” 


His doubt leads him to reflect on 
his inability as a poet in general: he 
would “lead his grandmother by the 
hand/Through much of what she 
would not understand,” but he still 
stumbles and is mocked by the rain 
outside with “fa sound of gently 


*Letters, p. 23. 


“Hart Crane, a Biographical and Critical Study 
(New York, 1948), p. 56. 
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pitying laughter.” The failure of 
the grandmother to understand what 
the poet is trying to do (evoke ab- 
stract beauty) is, of course, crucial, 
for she is not only his subject, but 
his audience, a part of the objective 
world beyond the garden of the im- 
agination. Thus the poet is pitiable 
because he is ineffectual in com- 
municating, and the world is con- 
temptible because it cannot under- 
stand his efforts. Although this at- 
titude is only implied in “My Grand- 
mother’s Love Letters,” it appears 
throughout all of Crane’s early 
poetry, and, again was not to be re- 
solved until he wrote “Faustus and 
Helen.” 

This preoccupation shows itself 
even more subtly in “Black Tam- 
bourine,” which Crane called a 
“Baudelairesque thing” whose only 


value was in its “tactile quality—an 


entirely aesthetic feature.” “The 
word midkingdom,” he added, “‘is 
perhaps the key word to what ideas 
there are in (the poem) ... My only 
declaration in it is that I find the 
Negro (in the popular mind) senti- 
mentally or brutally ‘placed’ in 
this midkingdom.’”” That is, Crane 
thought that he was being com- 
pletely disinterested and that he had 
chosen his subject simply as an exer- 
cise in form. Indeed, it is relatively 
easy to trace the “midkingdom” 
quality that the images take through- 
out the poem. Thus in the first stanza 
we find images of static motion: a 
black man with “interests” closed 
off in a cellar, gnats tossing (like a 
motionless ball, perhaps) in the air, 
and a roach in “midkingdom” over 
a crevice in the floor. In the next 
stanza a new set of midkingdom 
"Letters, p. 58. 


images are presented: 


Aesop, driven to pondering, found 
Heaven with the tortoise and the hare; 
Fox brush and sow ear top his grave 
And mingling incantations on the air. 


Crane explained, “The poem is a 
description and bundle of insinua- 
tions, suggestions bearing on the 
Negro’s place somewhere between 
man and beast. That is why Aesop is 
brought in.” What Aesop, who per- 
sonified beasts in fables, has to do 
with the “half bestial, half human” 
condition of the Negro is hardly ap- 
parent; yet, as Crane has developed 
the image, Aesop seems to be in a 
midkingdom himself, between man 
and beast, reason and emotion. His 
compulsion (“driven”) has rational 
serenity (“ponder”) as its object; 
his obsession is satiated (he finds 
“heaven”) paradoxically in the con- 
templation of animals, animals which 
themselves are at extremes (tortoise 
and hare). Other midkingdom im- 
ages appear in the last stanza: a 
tambourine, meant to strike rhythm, 
is silent on the wall; the Negro stands 
between the tambourine, and “in 
Africa, a carcass quick with flies.” 

Yet if the word “midkingdom”’ is 
important in this poem, the word 
“tambourine” is equally so. For it is 
quite clear that the position of the 
Negro, whatever Crane’s attitude 
toward racial problems, is being 
treated here as a metaphor for the 
position of the poet. Like the Negro, 
the poet has found the door of the 
world closed on him and his art use- 
less; he cannot find “heaven” with 
the gnat and the roach as did Aesop 
with the tortoise and hare—if he 
could, his isolation would be toler- 
able; but he was meant to strike a 
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rhythm, and as Crane saw it, in 
America nobody wanted to listen to 
tambourines. 

“Pastorale,” a poem seemingly as 
slight as “In Shadow,” has behind it 
a suspiciously large amount of theor- 
izings. “One must be drenched in 
words, literally soaked with them to 
have the right ones form themselves 
in the proper pattern at the right 
moment. When they come, as they 
did in ‘Pastorale’ (thin but rather 
good), they come as things in them- 
selves . .. the ‘Ding an Sich’ method 
is ultimately the only satisfactory 
creative principle to follow.’”® Im- 
plied here and carried out in the 
poem in elementary form is the po- 
etic that Crane used to shape his 
mature vision. 

A clue to what he meant by the 
“only satisfactory creative principle” 
appears in his essay on Sherwood 
Anderson, written shortly before 
“Pastorale.” He admired Anderson 
for presenting “‘a stark realism sim- 
plified and strangely sophisticated by 
the inscrutable soil . . . a contact 
with animal and earthy life, so in- 
definably yet powerfully used as a 
very foundation to the stories that 
it might be compared to the sap that 
pervades the tree-trunk, branches 
and twigs.”” As an example, Crane 
cites the passage in Poor White that 
describes Clara Butterworth’s sexual 
awakening: “The words of Jim 
Priest that kept running through 
her head seemed a part of the same 
song the bees were singing. “The sap 
has begun to run up the tree,’ she 
repeated aloud. How significant and 
strange the words seemed! They 


"Ibid., p. 71. 


"Reprinted in Weber, pp. 408ff. 
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were the kind of words a lover might 
use in speaking to his beloved.” 
Crane praised the passage for its 
lyricism, but he could hardly fail 
to see that the words of Jim Priest 
had for Clara a “Ding an Sich” qual- 
ity that put her in “contact with 
animal and earthy life,” with reality 
“strangely sophisticated by the in- 
scrutable soil.” 

“Pastorale” is designed to have the 
same effect upon the reader, but 
the experience is the obverse of Clara 
Butterworth’s; the death of love, not 
its awakening, was Crane’s concern: 


No more violets, 

And the year 

Broken into smoky panels. 
What woods remember now 
Her calls, her enthusiasms? 


That ritual of sap and leaves 
The sun drew out, 

Ends in this latter muffled 
Bronze and brass. The wind 
Takes rein. 


The Lady has again fled the garden, 
but her going is associated with the 
passing of spring, the order of na- 
ture; only “Beauty’s fool” would 
carry her image beyond the “fallen 
harvest” of violets. 

The notion of a “Ding an Sich” 
form designed to put the reader in 
touch with some imaginative truth 
is a forerunner of Crane’s theory of 
the “word” of the Absolute, in- 
tended to “impinge” on the reader’s 
consciousness “‘as an active principle” 
and reveal to him the “spiritual il- 
lumination” attained by the poet in 
his apprehension of Beauty.” In 1921, 
however, Crane had no clear idea of 

*See Crane’s “General Aims and Theories,” reprinted 


in Philip Horton, Hart Crane, the Life of am Amer- 
ican Poet (New York, 1937), pp. 323ff. 
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an absolute and in “Pastorale,” the 
“truth” or “illumination” takes the 
form of the awareness of the uni- 
versal inconstancy of Beauty, rather 
than an “apprehension” or ecstatic 
insight into its reality. By making 
an illumination out of dejection, by 
trying to understand the failure of 
the poet as being simply part of a 
universal order, Crane raised dejec- 
tion to the level of weltschmerz. 
Such were the devices available to 
the romantic mentality trying to 
come to terms with itself and its 
environment. 

But no devices really satisfied 
Crane, and he kept writing poems 
like “Chaplinesque,” obviously 
ironic, yet explained primarily in 
light of their form. “My poem is a 
sympathetic attempt to put in words 
some of the Chaplin pantomime, so 
beautiful, and so full of eloquence, 
and so modern.”” It is almost im- 
possible to imagine what arrange- 
ment of words Crane might have 
used to give the effect of an act 
based on wordlessness; one cannot 
“speak” the gestures of a dancing 
clown and still speak meaningfully, 
for the pantomime is intended to 
represent “the futile gesture of the 
poet in the USA today.” “Poetry,” 
Crane explained, “the human feel- 
ings, ‘the kitten,’ is so crowded out 
of the humdrum, rushing, mechan- 
ical scramble of today that the man 
who would preserve them must duck 
and camouflage for dear life to keep 
himself from annihilation.””° Thus 
as it turns out in the poem, the nar- 
rator is a Chaplin-turned-poet; his 
words are an explanation and a de- 


"Letters, p. 64. 
*Ibid., p. 68. 
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fense of his position; they do not 
“correspond” to his antics, as Crane 
said they did, but simply raise his 
antics to the level of metaphor: 


We will sidestep, and to the final smirk 
Dally the doom of that inevitable thumb 
[the police]... 


And yet these fine collapses are not lies 

More than the pirouettes of any pliant 
CMe «s 

We can evade you... 


Apparently, the people on whom 
Crane “tried out” the poem did not 
feel the intended effect; nonetheless, 
he held to the belief that he had suc- 
ceeded, declaring that few people 
understood his work anyway. 

Two poems, written within weeks 
of each other (spring and summer, 
1922), clearly point out two sepa- 
rate ways in which Crane inter- 
preted the world. “Praise for an 
Urn,” a product of the rational view, 
reverses the death-rebirth theme that 
is conventional to the elegy. Crane 
saw in Earnest Nelson, his subject, 
the dead brother poet or image of 
himself. Nelson, a Norwegian immi- 
grant, was a “thorough appreciator 
of all the best, who has pursued his 
lonely way in America” only to be 
“broken against the stupidity of 
American life.””* His thoughts are 
a legacy, fragile survivors of the “far 
consummation of the tides” that 
wréck human dreams (“The Bridge 
of Estador’’) : 


His thoughts, delivered to me 
From the white coverlet and pillow, 
I see now, were inheritances— 
Delicate riders of the storm. 


The poet needs such thoughts be- 


“Tbid., p. 75. 
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cause he has lost faith in the efficacy 
of the imagination. At one time, 
poets were so inspired, they had pre- 
monitions of life after death (about 
““what the dead keep, living still’’), 
made exalted “assessments of the 
soul,” and “praised the glories” of 
their age. But everything they have 
done is challenged by the “com- 
ments” of the “insistent clock” in 
the crematorium, which presents 
only the fact of morality and decay. 
Although Nelson’s legacy wards off 
despair (the poet has a vision of 
ideal spring, “the dry sound of bees/ 
Stretching across a lucid space”), 
the vision does not give the poet 
faith enough to write an elegy in 
which he might find the answers 
to human mortality in general or to 
the death of the poet in America 
in particular: 


Scatter these well-meant idioms 
Into the smoky spring that fills 
The suburbs, where they will be lost. 
They are no trophies of the sun. 


In “Chaplinesque,” Crane could say, 
“Our obsequies are, in a way, no en- 
terprise” (our funerals are no great 
undertaking because in America our 
deaths are meaningless). In the same 
way he could regard his elegy as 
nothing more than a collection of 
well-meant words, communicating 
nothing and without sufficient light 
(“no trophies of the sun”) to clear 
the befogged spring of the American 
city. 

Contemplation, expressed in an 
elegy, could not challenge smoky 
spring, but intoxication, expressed 
in a painting, could. Crane addressed 
“Sunday Morning Apples” to Wil- 
liam Sommer, a painter in whose 
work he saw “certain positive and 
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timeless qualities.” In one of his 
paintings, he finds a celebration of 
the triumph of Beauty: 


But now there are challenges to the spring 
In that ripe nude with head 
reared 
Into a realm of swords, her purple shadow 
Bursting on the winter of the world 
From whiteness that cries defiance to the 
snow. 


Sommer was able to make such an 
inspired painting only because he 
was intoxicated by the apples of 
Brandywine Valley, where insentient 
freedom and the primal enjoyment 
of spring and beauty are possible: 


A boy runs with dog before the sun, 
straddling 


Spontaneities that form their independent 
orbits, 
Their own perennials of light 
In the valley where you live 
(called Brandywine). 


This imagery appears to be derived 
from the notion of P. D. Ouspensky, 
a Russian mystic whose Tertium Or- 
ganum Crane had read in transla- 
tion, that animals are “preconscious” 
or have no sense of relationships; 
each object is spontaneous and inde- 
pendent to them. 

“Brandywine” itself suggests in- 
toxicating sweetness; the apples of 
“seasonable madness” hold the secret 
to casting off consciousness and the 
sense of despair, and therefore make 
it possible for the artist to recapture 
the illuminations of the child. (The 
need of the poet to recapture the 
illuminations of the child was to 
reappear in “Van Winkle” in The 
Bridge.) Because autumn will in- 
evitably return, the poet asks Som- 
mer to make a still-life of the apples, 
so that in the winter of the world, 
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they both may behold a challenge to 
the spring. 


Crane’s early poetry ended with 
the appearance of “Faustus and 
Helen” in February, 1923. For the 
first time, Crane saw the metaphysi- 
cal possibilities of accepting the facts 
of experience as part of a larger 
process of tragic death and resurrec- 
tion. Like Nietzsche’s Apollo, the 
poet used his reason to confront “a 
world of sorrows” and suffered, and 
by suffering was destroyed. Yet out 
of this destruction came a Dionysian 
rebirth, an intoxicated apprehension 
of Absolute Beauty and a knowledge 
of the Word. The most important 
part of this vision was the poet’s 
acquisition of a crucial role in so- 
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ciety. Without the poet, the world 
itself was destroyed, both morally 
and physically, as in war. It awaited 
the poet, whose biography of death 
and resurrection recapitulated the 
history of the race, to carry it be- 
yond tragedy to redemption through 
the truths of an imagination that 
was able to comprehend redemption. 
This is the theme, no more eccentric 
than any romantic view of life, that 
underlies all Crane’s mature work 
and gives coherence even to that 
poem that seems to be the essence 
of incoherence itself—The Bridge. 
At its very least, this vision is the 
creation of a man who desperately 
wanted to be a valuable part of the 
world in which he lived, no matter 
how hostile that world seemed. 


Romantic Landscape —Thermonuclear 


ALBERT HowarpD CARTER 


The mocking detritus alone remains 
Of civic pride, of industries of war, 
Of recipes and family plans and pains, 
Of lover’s hearts, of toys, of wisemen’s lore. 
Adust, this dust more lasting than the force 
Of atoms come to dust has not a trace 
Of matter’s might, the dissipated source 
Of broken houses in this broken place. 
More lately still some remnant arches fell 
And flashburned men gave up their ghosts at last, 
Which now reports have laid; and they'll not tell 
Full stories with an interrupted past. 
These things and lives became but senseless shards 
When atoms breathed upon a house of cards. 


Rainy Saturday 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


a row that rain had prevented 

Henry Garrick from playing 
golf. He sat at the desk in the living 
room, with a stack of algebra ex- 
amination papers before him, and 
wondered that fate, busy with a 
war, had time to interfere with the 
pleasures of an obscure high school 
teacher. He had seldom felt more 
obscure than he did nowadays, when 
the younger teachers were off fight- 
ing, when pay was impossibly out 
of the running with the cost of liv- 
ing, and when a glance backward at 
his career showed that he had not 
come to much, and a glance for- 
ward showed nothing much ahead. 
The rain was the next-to-the-last 
straw. 

He gathered himself for an attack 
on the papers. The neighborhood and 
even the house were still. His wife 
was shopping, and their son, Preston, 
who was nine, was in his own room. 
For some reason, he was quiet. Per- 
haps he was reading a comic maga- 
zine. 

Garrick began reluctantly to 
grade the first paper. It was the 
paper of a boy named Adams, who, 
with the year almost done, was still 
getting 2a for an answer when he 
multiplied a by a. What was the use, 
Garrick asked himself, of wearing 
out one’s life and wasting the tax- 
payer’s money trying to educate a 
damned clod like that? He dashed 
a large red X through the whole 
problem. The second problem, 
miraculously, was correct. Adams 
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must have copied it from Beaulac, 
who sat beside him. In the third 
problem, Adams had managed to 
make (a-b) (a-b) come to 2a-2b. 
Garrick muttered. 

From Preston’s room sounded a 
tentative phrase of “Oh, Susanna!” 
on a harmonica. 

“Pres,” Garrick called, “please 
don’t play that.” 

“an.” 

In a moment he was playing, 
not very well, “My Darling Nellie 
Gray.” 

“I asked you not to play that,” 
Garrick said. 

“Oh, I thought you meant not to 
play ‘Oh, Susanna’.” 

“T meant not to play at all.” 

Garrick knew that Preston knew 
what he had meant, but there was 
no use going into that for the mo- 
ment. Garrick finished Adams’s 
paper and went on to the next, a 
better one. 

The low, inaccurate whistling of 
“Jesus Loves Me” interrupted him. 

“Pres!” 

“What, Dad?” 

“T told you not to do that.” 

“*That’s not the harmonica. That’s 
me.” 

“T don’t want to hear you or the 
harmonica. I’m trying to work.” 

“Can I go out?” 

“No. Are you crazy, in this rain?” 

Garrick watched the rain spatter- 
ing the window pane. The sleepy 
sound of it depressed him. He felt 
a certain sympathy for the boy. 

“Do something,” he said. “Read.” 


RAINY SATURDAY 


He returned to the examination 
papers. Soon the cat yowled. 

“Now what?” Garrick cried. 

“Nothing. Just Susie.” 

““What’d you do to her?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Then why’d she make that 
noise?” 

“J just pinched her a little.” 

“Well, stop it, do you hear?” 

“Yeah, I hear.” 

There was a faint surliness in the 
boy’s voice. 

““And watch your tone,” the father 
remarked. 

He did not resume his grading at 
once. He listened, ready to pounce at 
any sign of disobedience. For the 
moment, the boy became less his son 
than a general representative of the 
hundreds of children he had dealt 
with. He hated the little bastards, 
most of them. 

Now he heard a low, rapid, spit- 
ting sound. He decided that Preston 
was snapping the pages of a book 
under his thumb. Garrick waited. 
He had often observed and experi- 
enced the nicety of children in such 
contests. Children had a cunning 
sense of the breaking point in adults; 
they could press to within a hair of 
that point, inflicting a delicately ad- 
justed agony. 

“What are you doing now?” Gar- 
rick asked ominously. 

“Looking for my page.” 

“Well, you won’t find it that way. 
Why don’t you put a marker in the 
book so you’ll know your page?” 

There was an interval of quiet. 
Garrick graded half a dozen papers, 
one of which was perfect. He nodded 
in satisfaction. 

Then he heard a board rhythmi- 
cally creaking. He threw his pencil 


down onto the desk. 

“Preston!” 

“What?” 

“Stop rocking on that board. Move 
your chair.” 

“All right. Jeez...” 

The chair scraped, as though across 
Garrick’s raw flesh. He pushed the 
eXamination papers away and sucked 
his lip and narrowed his eyes. 

“Stop saying ‘Jeez’!” 

“O.K.,” the boy said, in a grieved 
manner. “Gosh!” 

Now there was silence. Even the 
rain sounded loud against the glass. 
Garrick sat there and wondered 
what was going on in the adjacent 
room. He was sure the boy was not 
reading. The silence was not relaxed. 
It was like a silence in which one 
feels that somebody is creeping up in 
the dark. Garrick held his breath. 
His ears attempted to pick up sounds 
under the rain. Why hadn’t his wife 
taken the boy shopping? Because 
she was too damned smart to let him 
go along to bother Aer. 

Garrick tiptoed to the door of the 
boy’s room. 

“Preston!” he cried. 

The boy jerked his feet off the 
bed. He began rocking silently in 
the chair and staring at the fluid 
window. 

“You know better than to put 
your feet on the bed. Now, just stop 
all this damn business or I’ll make 
you get undressed and go to bed. Do 
you hear?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Yessir,” the boy said sullenly. 

“And I want a more polite tone of 
voice.” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy said, an in- 
finitesimal shade too politely. 
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Garrick returned to his work. 
Half a dozen papers received Bs. He 
came to one in which all the answers 
were right and all the work was 
wrong. Obviously the answers had 
been copied from somebody. What 
did a boy expect to gain by that 
sort of conduct? Why was a boy like 
that in school at all? Trainers of dogs 
didn’t have to put up with such 
deviously stupid minds. Why the 
hell, Garrick asked himself, hadn’t 
he learned to be a bricklayer instead 
of a teacher? 

Something rattled in the boy’s 
room. Garrick listened. His body 
was taut. Marbles in a bag, he 
guessed. 

“Preston!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put those marbles away!” 

Everything grew quiet. Garrick 
sat with the red pencil poised over 
a paper, but his eyes were towards 
the door. He listened. The rain blew 
roughly against the house. Then a 
clatter broke out in the boy’s room. 
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Marbles scattered over a wooden 
floor. They rolled against baseboards 
and radiator. 

“Preston! Come here!” 

The boy, thin and short, like his 
father, came out quickly. Garrick 
stood up. 

“Why did you throw those marbles 
on the floor?” 

“T didn’t. They spilled.” 

“You threw them!” 
shouted. 

“Honest to God,” the boy whimp- 
ered, “they...” 

“Don’t you lie to me! You’ve been 
trying all morning to bother me, you 
goddam kid!” 

He raised his hand. The boy 
ducked and awkwardly threw up his 
forearm. There was fright in his 
eyes, and yet the trace of an inner 
derision persisted. Garrick’s fist 
looped and struck blindly. 

The boy fell back against the wall, 
then collapsed at his father’s feet. 
He lay there, pale, motionless, tri- 
umphant. 


Garrick 


The Leaf 


MELVILLE CANE 


Less rich in summer’s green, 


And with each frosty nip more pale, more thin, 


The leaf clings helpless in the whirling scene, 


As gold and scarlet warily steal in. 


Myth and Literary Studies 


CHARLES BOEWE 


HE STUDY of myth has be- 

come of late the darling of 

literary critics who hope that 
their investigations have social and 
cultural relevance beyond the actual 
text in front of their noses. Sharing 
their belief that if the study of lit- 
erature results in nothing but the 
mastery of textual intricacies it is 
sterile indeed, I applaud the motives 
of the “myth critics.” Yet in spite 
of willing sympathy I find myself 
growing increasingly disenchanted 
about the wisdom latent in studies 
which subsume under this term such 
divergent subjects as evil, innocence, 
the land, the Puritans, the South, 
success, romantic love, the American 
boy, Hollywood, and even birds. The 
terminology sometimes varies. Now 
and then it is the symbol, image, 
type, or archetype of this or that 
rather than myth. But whatever the 
term, the same spongy conception is 
likely to remain. 

What follows is an attempt to 
suggest some characteristics of sym- 
bol, image, myth—all related, though 
myth is the one that concerns me 
most—in the hope that these highly 
personal remarks, whatever their 
utility, will prompt others to formu- 
late firm definitions. 

Since the three terms are func- 
tionally part of the same thought- 
process, it may be well to dispose of 
image and symbol first, leaving 
myth, the most all-encompassing, 
for last. In many ways the most 
troublesome one is the image. Much 
of the difficulty encountered in 


reaching any kind of working defi- 
nition for this term comes from the 
fact that at least three, perhaps four, 
strains of thought have used the con- 
cept, each in its own way. People 
trained in literary history and criti- 
cism probably think of poetic im- 
agery when they see the word, and 
they may recall such studies as C. F. 
E. Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What It Tells Us. If enthusiastic 
about such books we may go on to 
congratulate ourselves on having a 
method which penetrates to the cen- 
ter of a great poet’s mind; if not, 
we are likely to conjure up visions 
of thousands of laboriously compiled 
3 x § cards which prove that Shakes- 
peare thought a good deal about the 
sea—a reasonable enough preoccupa- 
tion for an Englishman. Or the word 
may also suggest the efforts of Ezra 
Pound and others to write imagistic 
poetry; and when we recall what 
Imagism meant to its practitioners, 
we are aware that Miss Spurgeon and 
Mr. Pound are scarcely talking the 
same language. If I understand 
Pound correctly, the image of an Im- 
agist poem need have no visual ele- 
ments at all; for though its primary 
purpose is to “render particulars ex- 
actly,” it is, in Pound’s words, a “uni- 
fication of disparate ideas” which 
“presents an intellectual and emo- 
tional complex in an instant of 
time.” 

On the other hand, an image 
in common parlance is a picture, 
usually a mental picture (though 
we also speak of an image on a 
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photographic plate or the image on 
the motion picture screen). Those 
trained in the behavioral sciences 
evidently mean, when they use the 
word, a mental representation of a 
scene not literally present. The lay- 
man rising from the psychoanalytic 
couch speaks in hushed tones of 
his father image, the particulars of 
which may be hazy and which cer- 
tainly do not unify disparate ideas. 
His psychoanalyst talks about the 
patient’s imago (and also reads the 
American Imago) , and he means the 
same thing. Both are talking about 
something imaginatively seen. Hence 
much criticism deriving from psy- 
choanalytic theory (and to a lesser 
extent from communication theory) 
means a visual image when it uses 
the word. 

I think this is a reasonable restric- 
tion to place on the term, and I 
should like to be able to say “image” 
and suppose that everyone knew I 
meant an inner visualization of a 
scene not literally present. It would 
be good to agree that this image is 
the product of the imagination at 
work (working in a manner the 
psychologists will have to explain), 
building somehow with materials 
stored up from past experience with 
the tangible world. The image that 
results may be at variance with any 
tangible scene that ever was, but in 
its individual particles it is an ac- 
curate representation of reality as 
the image-maker has known it. 

Repeat, as the image-maker has 
known reality. There is distortion, 
of course, but it is not wanton dis- 
tortion; we trust our own images 
until we learn reasons to distrust 
them. Once we have seen blue in the 
shadows cast on snow in an impres- 
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sionist painting we will then see blue 
in shadows in nature, but probably 
not until the painter has taught us 
that our previous images were in- 
accurate. Sixteenth-century Euro- 
peans pictured American Indians 
as Homeric Greeks because they saw 
them that way; and Benjamin West, 
seeing the Apollo Belvedere for the 
first time, returned the compliment 
when he exclaimed, “How like a 
Mohawk warrior!” 

One’s images are necessarily con- 
ditioned by the culture he is a part 
of. Our machine age readily per- 
ceives the point when Leger paints 
women whose legs are brass pistons 
and whose breasts are copper hemi- 
spheres. A drug company can sell 
its headache pills by picturing the 
human body as a chemical manufac- 
turing plant with two pain-killing 
tablets sliding down a mechanical 
gullet. And we come full circle 
when Artzybasheff, who began by 
illustrating World War II machines 
of destruction as obscene animals, 
represents a telephone instrument on 
Time’s cover as a not unattractive 
but ever-talking young woman. 

Yet we have to remember that 
many literary critics (and those psy- 
chologists who are concerned with 
making exhaustive systems) also dis- 
tinguish gustatory, olfactory, ther- 
mal, pressure, and auditory images; 
and many a merry literary chase has 
been directed to tracking down syn- 
aesthetic imagery (where one sense 
takes the place of another, as in 
“blind mouths”). All of these terms 
have usefulness in their proper 
sphere, but I would urge that where 
concern is primarily focused on 
understanding a past society through 
its historical record the word image 
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ought to be preserved in its original 
sense. 

A special kind of image which has 
received much attention by literary 
critics derives from Jung’s studies 
of the collective unconscious. I do 
not believe it has much relevance 
to the kind of criticism here under 
review, but, like non-visual images, 
it must be recognized if only to be 
avoided. Its champion, Maud Bod- 
kin, writes: “The special emotional 
significance possessed by certain 
poems—a significance going beyond 
any definite meaning conveyed— 
(C. G. Jung) attributes to the stir- 
ring in the reader’s mind, within or 
beneath his conscious response, of 
unconscious forces which he terms 
‘primordial images,’ or archetypes. 
These archetypes he describes as 
‘psychic residua of numberless ex- 
periences of the same type,” experi- 
ences which have happened not to 
the individual but to his ancestors, 
and of which the results are inherited 
in the structure of the brain, a priori 
determinants of individual experi- 
ence.” 

I claim no competence to criticize 
Dr. Jung’s psychology—though of 
course I intend to do so—but two 
things bother me about the concept 
of the archetype. The first, and 
least serious, is simply that I cannot 
believe it; I am sufficiently Lockean 
to have a vague distrust of “‘psychic 
residua” inherited from very distant 
ancestors. The theory does of course 
conveniently explain recurring 
themes in bodies of widely separated 
folklore (like creation legends or 
culture heroes), but it seems to me 
more reasonable to believe that the 
possibilities of human experience are 
relatively limited, and all the more 
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limited in primitive societies; and 
that the possible conceptions that 
can be entertained by the human 
mind, though staggering in number, 
are finite in the long run. In other 
words, the pitcher can hold only so 
much water. It is not so astonishing 
that Cinderella legends have grown 
up on both sides of the earth at once; 
given the unlikelihood of anyone 
ever realizing all his desires it would 
be surprising if such legends did not 
develop in many places at the same 
time. The second thing that bothers 
me about the archetype is that when 
it is put to work in the spirit of 
Jung’s psychology—and not just as 
a seventy-five-cent word for a ten- 
cent idea—it tells us very little about 
the social and cultural context of the 
literature it deals with and all too 
often tells us little enough that we 
didn’t know already about the liter- 
ature itself. One of the main points 
of Miss Bodkin’s own book, Arche- 
typal Patterns in Poetry, for in- 
stance, is that the Rebirth Arche- 
type is central to Eliot’s The Waste 
Land. Perhaps this does help account 
for the special emotional significance 
of the poem, though I doubt that it 
tells us anything about the “mythic” 
commitments of our culture that we 
didn’t already have a pretty good 
hunch about to begin with. 

Again we run into rough water 
when we consider the term “sym- 
bol.” For, like image, this too has 
had a long literary ancestry. It is 
a valuable term of literary criticism, 
and it also has been applied to a 
school of writing. To cut through 
the confusion attending the word, I 
suggest that critics when engaged in 
explicating texts use it however they 
see fit. Philosophers who work in’ 
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symbolic logic will squeeze every 
possible connotation out of it any- 
way. I do not think it is needed in 
the broader study of myth at all, 
for myth embraces symbol, and in- 
deed, the notion of an unsymbolic 
myth is a contradiction of terms. 
However, it may be well to offer at 
this point the distinctions made by 
one literary historian, if only to dis- 
pute them later. Roy Harvey Pearce 
wrote in a recent book: “By idea I 
mean a prediction, explicit or im- 
plicit, which offers a solution of a 
major human problem. By Symbol 
I mean a vehicle for an Idea: a con- 
crete, emotionally powerful sign for 
an abstract proposition. By image I 
mean a vehicle for a Symbol: a par- 
ticular mode of expounding and 
comprehending a Symbol and the 
Idea it bodies forth. In this study 
[The Savages of America], the Idea 
is that centering on. . . the savage 
and his savagism; the Symbol is the 
Indian; and the Images are those to 
be found in social, historical, and 
imaginative writing . . .” Without 
even the capital initial letter, “idea” 
so defined seems to me excessively 
narrow—though it is satisfactory 
enough for the purposes of this book. 
To say that a symbol is a vehicle for 
an idea is genuinely helpful, though; 
and it is important to notice that a 
symbol is concrete, and is an emo- 
tionally charged sign for an abstrac- 
tion. 

The principle of analogy is always 
present in a symbol. But analogy 
often is not present in an image; the 
clearer and more precise the image, 
the less likelihood of any analogy. 
Hence, I can not agree that an image, 
as the term is generally understood, 
ought to be thought of as a vehicle 
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for a symbol. An image may func- 
tion as a symbol when it stands for 
an abstract quality; the image of the 
Puritan in the 1920’s, based less on 
Cotton Mather than Anthony Com- 
stock, symbolized repressive qualities 
not otherwise made conveniently 
concrete. An image may even carry 
considerable emotional freight with- 
out acquiring any symbolic func- 
tion; thus most Americans today en- 
tertain clear and emotionally charged 
images of FDR, but he can scarcely 
be thought of as a symbol of any- 
thing. I think it can be said that 
while images need not always be 
symbols, symbols are always images. 

What, then, is a myth? Henry 
Nash Smith began his seminal book 
Virgin Land with these words: 

“T use the words (myth and sym- 
bol) to designate larger or smaller 
units of the same kind of thing, 
namely an intellectual construction 
that fuses concept and emotion into 
an image. The myths and symbols 
with which I deal have the further 
characteristic of being collective 
representations rather than the work 
of a single mind.” Here, certainly, 
is the recognition that myths and 
symbols are intimately related, and 
that both work in terms of emotion- 
ally charged images. But part of the 
haziness of focus of this book lies, I 
think, in the fact that Mr. Smith 
did not care to distinguish between 
symbol and myth. If there is a Myth 
of the Yeoman Farmer, which he 
describes, why is Daniel Boone only 
a symbol in his analysis? Is it because 
Boone was a living person and the 
yeoman farmer a generalized con- 
cept? If there is a Passage-to-India 
Myth, why is Leatherstocking a sym- 
bol? Is it because the first is an as- 
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sumed event, the second an assumed 
personage? I do not know; but per- 
haps a definition could be made to 
turn on such distinctions. On the 
relation of myth to events and ob- 
jects, John Crowe Ransom has writ- 
ten, in God Without Thunder, that 
“the myth of an object is its proper 
name, private, unique, untranslat- 
able, overflowing, of a demonic 
energy that cannot be reduced to 
the poverty of the class-concept. 
The myth of an event is a story, 
which invests the natural with a 
supernatural background, and with 
a more-than-historical history.”’ 
Myth, in Ransom’s sense, seems to 
mean the special essence that dis- 
tinguishes an object or event from 
everything resembling it. This qual- 
ity of uniqueness is important, I be- 
lieve. For consider how odd it would 
be to find, on the level of cultural 
anthropology, two viable creation 
myths in one culture. Myths may 
have competition, and it may be that 
in a fairly sophisticated culture every 
myth has its anti-myth, but so far as 
myth is a guide to conduct it admits 
no rival at a given time for a given 
person. That is to say, if one lives 
by a myth of Negro servility on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, he 
cannot accept a myth of the brother- 
hood of man on Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, nor can he combine them 
on Sunday—the Supreme Court not- 
withstanding. 

It is evident that Henry Nash 
Smith and John Crowe Ransom 
mean rather different things by 
myth. The issue is further compli- 
cated, rather than clarified, when 
we turn to meanings attached to the 
term by cultural anthropologists, 
Classicists, and students of symbolic 
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logic. Among these, symbolic logic 
seems to offer the best bridge of all. 
Susanne K. Langer wrote, in Phi- 
losophy in a New Key, that 


The elements of both [myth and fairytale] 
are much alike, but they are put to quite 
different uses. Fairytale is a personal gratifi- 
cation, the expression of desires and of their 
imaginary fulfillment, a compensation for 
the shortcomings of real life, an escape from 
actual frustration and conflict . . . Myth, 
on the other hand, at least at its best, is a 
recognition of natural conflicts, of human 
desire frustrated by non-human powers, hos- 
tile oppression, or contrary desires; it is a 
story of the birth, passion, and defeat by 
death which is man’s common fate. Its ulti- 
mate end is not wishful distortion of the 
world, but serious envisagement of its fun- 
damental truths; moral orientation, not es- 
cape ... The material of myth is . . . the 
symbolism of dream—image and fantasy. 


This view combines the contribu- 
tions of anthropologists, folklorists, 
and Classicists, emphasizing as it does 
the seriousness of the myth as an at- 
tempt to present a world-view which 
explains man’s fate. Both the Classi- 
cal myths and Nordic myths have 
this eschatological function, as do 
those of primitive peoples, and even 
folk myths to a lesser degree. Hence 
they are by nature tragic. 

Since the eighteenth century, 
however, the word myth has had a 
pejorative connotation, and it is im- 
possible to use it today without first 
explaining that one does not mean a 
story merely contrary to sober fact. 
Perhaps the practice observed by 
some Englishmen, of pronouncing it 
mith (with a long i) when the older 
sense is intended, would be helpful 
(though I myself wish we had an 
entirely different word, a forbid- 
ding Latin or Greek polysyllable that 
would frighten off the uninitiated— 
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something as bristling as mythosyl- 
lepsis, perhaps) . 


American scholars no doubt have 
been singularly guilty of debasing 
the meaning of the word, for lacking 
a national mythology we have been 
hell-bent to invent one. Because 
other national cultures have been 
based on a substratum of mythology, 
we have readily supposed that we, 
too, must have such a usable past. 
And our literary men in recent years, 
in their search for private and pub- 
lic mythologies, have been no less 
guilty. There seems to be a curious 
biological analogy behind the whole 
movement, an analogy similar to 
the exploded “biogenetic law” of 
Haeckel which proposed that the 
history of the individual repeats the 
history of his race. As a result of 
this process there has developed a 
conception of myth now in use by 
literary historians that is almost a 
foundling, its ancestry going back 
vaguely to other disciplines, the no- 
tion itself now quite distinct from 
its parents. 

Henry Nash Smith found the 
baby on his doorstep and _ near- 
sightedly mistook it for Siamese 
twins. His treatment of the more 
robust half—myth—does however 
point to the first consideration. This 
is the characteristic that in this view 
of myth there is always the dark 
suspicion of inadequacy. Apparently 
a self-conscious society does not rec- 
ognize its own myths for what they 
are until they are ready to be dis- 
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carded. As a result, when we talk 
about them we invariably feel that 
they are somehow childishly inade- 
quate, and in turn we end up in a 
pother about myth versus reality. 
We forget that there is nothing easier 
than pointing out grandfather’s mis- 
takes. We should remember that cen- 
tral to myth is the high seriousness 
of its nature. If it is, as I think, the 
mainspring of communal action, 
there can be nothing more serious. 

Symbols and images can, of course, 
be as serious. But the one thing that 
myth possesses which images do not, 
seems to be the element of narrative. 
And I think that any adequate def- 
inition of myth must take account 
of this factor. A myth is capable of 
being understood as a series of events 
related either chronologically or as 
a simple plot; for this reason it is 
more complicated than an image. An 
image states. A symbol suggests. A 
myth explains. 

I submit, therefore, that myth as 
a useful tool for literary and cultural 
analysis is understood as a complex 
image used in a symbolic manner 
which by means of a simple narra- 
tive explains man’s relation to his 
fellows, his society, his environment, 
his destiny. Without at least the 
vestiges of narrative we have only a 
symbol. A symbol may condition 
response, but only a myth patterns 
action. And it is the potential of 
patterned action that makes myth a 
fundamental concept in the study 
of a society through the medium of 
its literary remains. 


The Problem of Poetry and Belief 


ALLEN AUSTIN 


N EXAMINING the problem of 
the function and value of mean- 
ing, we should distinguish be- 

tween the nature, the value, and the 
use of a literary work.’ Aristotle de- 
fines poetic as action—in contrast 
to the discourse of rhetoric—a dis- 
tinction supported by the Chicago 
critics and at times, rather incon- 
gruously, by Cleanth Brooks, who 
says that “A poem is not a ‘state- 
ment about’ something, but, as Aris- 
totle said of tragedy, an action.” 
Brooks, however, bases his theory on 
the complexity of verbal context, 
the “inanimation” of words. For ex- 


ample, in defending complexity as 


a principle of value, he says that 
““Shakespeare’s ‘Ripeness is all’. . . 
may seem movingly eloquent be- 
cause of its very naked simplicity, 
but if we repeat ‘Ripeness is all’ to 
someone who really knows nothing 
of its context, especially if we di- 
vorce it from all literary contexts 
by speaking it casually at a fruit- 
stand, we shall find that its eloquence 
has been lost upon our auditor. For 
him it will not be poetry at all.’”” 


*An earlier article on the problem of poetry and be- 
lief appeared in our last number under the title “T. S. 
Eliot’s Quandary.” In this article the following abbre- 
viations are used in references to T. S. Eliot’s works: 
SW—The Sacred Wood, 7th ed. (London, 1950); 
SE—Selected Essays, rev. ed. (New York, 1950); 
UP—The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism 
(London, 1933). 


*Literary Criticism, A Short History (New York, 
1957), pp. 675-676, 650. Brooks also uses the term 
“context” to refer to action: for example, “A senti- 
mental love poem .. . systematically excludes from 
its context such matters as doctors’ bills, squalling 
babies, and the odors of the kitchen” (p. 646). 
Brooks’s interpretation of Wordsworth’s “A Slumber 
Did My Spirit Seal” is based primarily on an analysis 


True, but not primarily because the 
verbal context has been lost, but be- 
cause the relation between action 
and image has been destroyed. 

As Elder Olson argues in “William 
Empson, Contemporary Criticism, 
and Poetic Diction,’* images have 
full meaning only in relation to 
action. For example, Coleridge’s 
citation from Venus and Adonis— 
“Look! how a bright star shooteth 
from the sky;/ So glides he in the 
night from Venus’ eye” —achieves its 
full effect only in the context of 
action, revealing “the beauty of 
Adonis, the rapidity of his flight, 
the yearning, yet hopelessness, of the 
enamoured gazer.” 

The paradox is that many poets 
borrow plots (the main line of ac- 
tion), not bothering to invent their 
own. The contexualists are justified 
in emphasizing verbal context, in- 
cluding imagery and metaphor, as a 
primary determinant of value (par- 
ticularly in short poems) , as the ab- 
of the relationship of language to action or situation: 
Wordsworth is awakened from his slumber by Lucy’s 
deeper slumber. “ “No motion has she now,’ and yet 
her inert body is hurled in violent motion .. . in 
the empty whirl that measures out each earthly day 
and each of the ‘earthly years.’”” The incongruities or 
parodoxes depend basically on action or situation, not 
on the words themselves or their relationship to each 
other—although Brooks, in spite of his polemic against 
Winters’ concept of poetic as statement, implies that 
the poem is a peculiar discourse, “refinements of 
meaning and subtleties of statement” (rather than sub- 
tleties of perception), which “departs from straight- 
forward statement and. .. partakes of the ambiguous 
and the paradoxical” (p. 652). On the one hand, 
we should not underestimate the great importance of 


language; but on the other, we should recognize its 
inextricable relation to action. 


"In Critics and Criticism, Ancient and Modern, R. S. 
Crane, et al. (Chicago, 1952), pp. 45-82. 
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surdity of a synopsis demonstrates, 
for action per se cannot be evaluated, 
but a distinction should be made be- 
tween the nature of a work (action) 
and its value (a combination of 
qualities). No matter how the poet 
derives the basic action, it is the cen- 
ter of interest—the dark stage illu- 
minated by a current of images. 
Without images, the action, char- 
acter, and theme cannot be brought 
into relief, but without action, there 
is nothing to be illuminated. As 
Brooks says, “even the tiniest lyric 
reveals itself as drama” (A Short 
History, p. 675). Only when the 
full importance of action is recog- 
nized, can Eliot’s judgment hold true 
that “Never, never, never, never, 
never” in King Lear is a great line 
(UP, p. 57). 

Since the nature of poetic is ac- 
tion,* poetic does not compete with 
science. Science can discover truth, 
but it cannot portray people inter- 
acting with environment. Therefore, 
a defense of poetic against science is 
pointless. Even when the poet delib- 
erately uses action as an illustration 
of an idea, the work will be worth- 
less if the action, character, and style 
are not valuable in themselves. The 
poem is an action to be observed, 
not a statement to be communicated. 

If, however, the meaning is wholly 
fused in the world of characters and 
events so that it cannot be general- 
ized, then it is inexpressible. If mean- 
ing is inexpressible, how can a work 
illuminate human experience, pre- 
senting a heightened awareness of 
life? Although a poem does not make 
statements, the action of the poem 

“Verse rhetoric, such as Pope’s Essays on Criticism 


or Essay on Man, should be judged primarily by the 
standards of rhetoric. 
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invariably implies a meaning. Gen- 
eralizations are implied by what 
happens, by the outcome or the reso- 
lution of the conflict. The work 
must have a point, although the pur- 
pose of the work is not to convey 
this point. Rather, the work cannot 
exist without a point, as a house 
cannot exist without doors, although 
no one would argue that the purpose 
of the house is to have doors. 

Much of the confusion on this 
problem arises from the failure to 
distinguish between the nature and 
the use of a work. The use of art is 
human satisfaction or pleasure, not 
instruction; but this use does not 
alter the fact that it is the nature 
of literary art to be meaningful. 
Just as a boat ride solely for the 
sake of pleasure is impossible unless 
the boat moves, a literary work is 
impossible, regardless of the fact 
that its use is pure pleasure, unless 
it illuminates human experience. 
For example, the metaphors of Hop- 
kins’ poem on Margaret—‘Golden- 
grove unleafing” and “world of 
wanwood leafmeal” lying—are an 
integral part of a dramatic repre- 
sentation which involves an original 
perception. Autonomists, in fact, 
cannot point to one good literary 
work which does not represent, 
through action, an original and 
truthful perception of experience. 

The distinction between the na- 
ture and the use of a work is not 
a quibble; for if the use of art is 
to teach, then its function can be 
better served by other disciplines. 
Furthermore, if teaching is intro- 
duced, then it becomes a good apart 
from pleasure, and the nature of 
art is reduced to the separate-content 
idea, the quality of the illumination 
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becoming distorted—as in the eight- 
eenth century when the concept of 
poetic justice demanded the por- 
trayal of human relations as they 
were not, in order to teach a lesson. 
Literary art needs no justification 
beyond the satisfaction it gives. Let 
us affirm art for art’s sake, if we 
interpret the concept to mean art 
for the sake of pleasure, not form 
for the sake of pleasure. 

Contemporary contexualists have 
argued convincingly that literary art 
is more than form, and they have 
attempted to find a place for mean- 
ing. But they maintain that the 
statement of theme, the essential 
meaning of the work, is a violation 
of the work’s integrity, although 
they constantly make paraphrases, 
which they admit are lesser viola- 
tions. However, theme is not merely 
a short paraphrase. The paraphrase 
is a translation of poetic into a mix- 
ture of poetic and rhetoric, the ac- 
tion retold and explanations given 
parenthetically, whereas the state- 
ment of theme is the translation of 
poetic into discourse, a generaliza- 
tion of the action. 

The fact is that an analysis of any 
part of a work—rhythm, language, 
metaphor, character, etc.—is a vio- 
lation of its integrity. We cannot 
talk about the work without de- 
stroying it, without transforming 
action into discourse. Since theme 
is as much a part of a work as any 
other quality, then the critic, if he 
wishes to be thorough, has the re- 
sponsibility of analyzing it. 

The value of the theme, of course, 
cannot be judged in isolation. Nev- 
ertheless, in order to understand the 
work we must be able to state the 
essential meaning implied by the ac- 
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tion, although such a statement, as 
Murray Krieger argues, undoubtedly 
misrepresents the work. Krieger 
objects, for example, to a critic’s 
interpretation of Donne’s “The Can- 
onization” as a celebration of “the 
glories of a love that has more to it 
than lust” (The New Apologists, 
p. 18)—although Krieger apologizes 
for his own paraphrase. The state- 
ment of theme which Krieger cites 
is weak, but the poem undoubtedly 
has a point—that Donne’s ostensibly 
trivial love is superior to the hurly- 
burly and self-seeking enterprises of 
the world in which he lives. Of 
course, the theme in itself has no 
value; the value lies in Donne’s rep- 
resentation. The poet does not dis- 
cover abstract truth, and in this 
sense does not, as Eliot points out, 
do any original thinking; the poet 
is a perceiver, and his originality lies 
in his representation. But we cannot 
judge the work unless we know what 
the representation means. 

Let us take another example, 
Wordsworth’s “Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality.” Meyer Abrams 
agrees, rather tentatively, with Cole- 
ridge’s objection to Wordsworth’s 
reference to a child as “Mighty 
Prophet! Seer blest!” “I under- 
stand,” Abrams remarks, “and think 
I share Coleridge’s sensation that, in 
its place and circumstances, it arouses 
counterbeliefs about real urchins 
which enforce an impression of what 
Coleridge called ‘mental bombast’ ” 
(Literature and Belief, p. 27). This 
judgment, however, contradicts the 
method used in Abrams’ illuminat- 
ing analysis of “Beauty is truth,” 
“Ripeness is all,” and “In His will is 
our peace,” assertions which he 
judges in the context of action. The 
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statement by the character (Words- 
worth) in the Ode should be sim- 
ilarly judged. Under the emotion 
motivated by the situation in which 
he finds himself—the “glory and the 
freshness of a dream” lost to the de- 
mands of adult life, particularly to 
“custom,” which lies upon him 
“with a weight . . . Heavy as 
frost” —Wordsworth believes that 
the child is closer to nature, living 
in “Delight and liberty,” and is 
therefore wiser than the adult. 
Wordsworth’s hyperbole, “Mighty 
Prophet,” is in character, natural to 
a man looking nostalgically upon his 
childhood. The theme of the poem 
is implied in the resolution of the 
action— Wordsworth’s unsuccessful 
attempt to reassure himself that 
“tenderness” of heart and a “philo- 
sophic mind” can restore all that he 
has lost. The implied meaning is that 
the “yoke” of adulthood, “mad en- 
deavour,” and the “earthly freight” 
of custom destroy the delight and 
spontaneity of childhood, a glorious 
time of freedom and naturalness. 
Although we need to know the 
meaning, it is Wordsworth’s repre- 
sentation that counts—which is not 
the “dressing” of an idea, but the 
portrayal of an action which implies 
an idea. 

When the meaning of a poem is a 
distortion of experience, then theme 
definitely weakens the poem. For ex- 
ample, Matthew Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach” implies that the only good 
in a world of chaos and pain is the 
faithfulness of love. In the resolu- 
tion of the action, this philosophy 
triumphs rather easily over “faith.” 
Arnold’s view, with its “high seri- 
ousness” and lack of qualification, is 
a distortion, although it is far su- 
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perior to the Victorian smugness of 
his time. Nevertheless, the essential 
meaning is to some extent a falsifi- 
cation which adversely affects the 
total value of the poem. 

The problem of the truth of a 
work has nothing to do with literal 
reality—the question with which 
much of eighteenth century critic- 
ism is preoccupied. We naturally 
suspend our disbelief in the physical 
world created by the poet and accept 
his supernatural machinery or mirac- 
ulous events. For example, Words- 
worth’s assumption of Platonic pre- 
existence is just as legitimate as the 
basic religious assumptions of The 
Odyssey. The poet does not affirm 
physical reality; therefore, he can- 
not lie. In this sense, art does indeed 
submit nature to the desires of the 
mind. The only truth with which 
poetry is concerned is the truth of 
human experience. 

Furthermore, the theme of a poem 
is not a moral imperative (although 
the poet may attempt to inject a 
“moral”), but an implied statement 
about the nature of human beings 
and their relations. The moral qual- 
ity of the work lies precisely in the 
truthfulness of its representation. 
No matter how evil the characters 
portrayed, no matter how the work 
may affect some readers, the poet’s 
esthetic responsibility is truthfulness. 
Only when the poet tries to impose 
some artificial scheme on his mate- 
rial—say, to manipulate the plot and 
characters to imply “poetic justice” 
—does his work become immoral. 
Contrary to Sir Philip Sidney, a 
poem that is both good and immoral 
is impossible. 

W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.’s search for 
such a poem is fruitless. Even if we 
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grant his interpretation of Antony 
and Cleopatra as “the passionate sur- 
render of an illicit love, the victory 
of this love over practical, political, 
and moral concerns, and the final 
superiority of the suicide lovers over 
circumstance” (The Verbal Icon, p 
96), the play is not immoral. Evil 
undoubtedly has some attractiveness, 
and the wicked frequently triumph; 
otherwise, there would be little evil 
in the world. The poet cannot pre- 
tend that he lives in a world of 
poetic justice; he must portray hu- 
man relations as they exist, includ- 
ing the attractiveness and triumph 
of evil. The point is that he cannot 
justify evil unless he distorts experi- 
ence, falsely portraying the effect of 
evil acts on others—for example, 
slavery as an act of charity. The 
portrayal of the wicked as enjoying 
their wickedness or as triumphing 
over circumstances is not immoral, 
but the portrayal of the wicked as 
doing no harm to others or to the 
world is immoral because it is a fal- 
sification. Although Wimsatt calls 
Antony and Cleopatra “great though 
immoral” (p. 100), he does not seem 
to insist on this designation, for he 
points out that the play is, after all, 
a “revelation” of a complex human 
situation, imitating or presenting 

“the reasons for sin, a mature and 
richly human state of sin” (p. 97). 


The problem of belief also has 
little to do with the philosophy held 
by the poet, except as this philosophy 
affects the poet’s portrayal of hu- 
man beings. A critic may reject a 
poet’s philosophy, yet accept his 
portrayal of human relations and the 
meaning that this portrayal implies. 
For example, Dante intends in The 
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Divine Comedy to propagate Chris- 
tian doctrine, but many non-Chris- 
tians recognize the truth of his 
contrast of good and evil human 
relations—the evil he reveals and the 
ideal he creates, which transcend 
formal doctrine. 

The standard by which truth is 
judged requires the same epistemolo- 
gical approach as the judgment of 
any other part of the work. Our 
severely anti-impressionistic age de- 
mands that the critic do more than 
express personal preferences, that he 
show why a particular line is effec- 
tive or a character is believable. 
Similarly, the judgment of theme 
requires substantiation, the value of 
the judgment depending on the co- 
gency of the argument. Although 
ordinarily we cannot achieve final 
proof, we should bring to bear as 
much evidence as possible, attempt- 
ing objective verification. The fact 
that the problem is difficult, that 
we disagree markedly on epistemol- 
ogy and ontology, does not justify 
our avoiding it; we have the same 
difficulties in our other judgments, 
unless we are interested only in the 
assertion of preferences. 

In an article on English criticism 
in PMLA, William Madden con- 
cludes that the crucial problem in 
criticism is the relationship of dis- 
interestedness to religious doctrine— 
that is, “the manner in which ‘doc- 
trine’ does and may and must or 
must not enter into literary judg- 
ments.” The problem, however, is 
not between objective literary crite- 
ria (disinterestedness) and subjective 
religious criteria (impressionism). 
Religious doctrine should no more 


“The Divided Tradition of English Criticism,” 
LXXIII (March 1958), 80. 
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enter into the judgment of a work 
than the preference for certain 
rhythms or styles. The judgment of 
the moral quality of a work—its 
truthful interpretation of human 
experience—requires substantiation, 
the same disinterestedness as the 
judgment of style. A critic may have 
religious preferences and these may 
affect his response to a work, but 
to the extent that the response is 
religious rather than moral, it is sim- 
ply a matter of individual prefer- 
ence, not of literary criticism. The 
moral judgments of the religious 
critic require the same disinterested- 
ness as the moral judgments of any 
other critic. 

The consequence of introducing 
religious doctrines into criticism is 
judgment according to individual 
preference, and the consequence of 
rejecting the function of theme is a 
poetry of inexpressible meaning or 
an exclusively emotional poetry. 
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Eliot has held all three of these the- 
ories: first, that of inexpressible 
meaning; secondly, that of an exclu- 
sively emotional poetry; and finally, 
the religious, although admitting a 
necessary split between esthetics and 
religion. On the other hand, Eliot 
has made literary judgments based 
on the poet’s “firm grasp of human 
experience” (SE, p. 256). This cri- 
terion transcends all formal doctrines 
and concentrates on the basis of 
literary value: the originality, depth, 
and significance of the perception of 
human experience, a perception 
which cannot be separated from ex- 
pression, for language is itself an 
illumination. The experience is rep- 
resented through an action which 
implies a generalized meaning, and 
the critic, regardless of his doctrines, 
should disinterestedly judge the value 
of the representation, which is par- 
tially dependent on the value of 
meaning. 


The End 


GERALD 


SANDERS 


In the longest and deepest 
Shadows of the forest 
There you may meet 

A maid. And her feet 

Are only like those 

Of the wildest does, 

And in her eyes the light 
Shines like the stars of night. 
But if you should reach 

To touch her, each 

Of you will die. And 
Nothing will remain but sand. 


The Young People Next Door 


Lois ALDERMAN 


S Alicia Bagley dusted, the 
A sound of her high heels fol- 
lowed her across the parquet 
floor. The cleaning woman had been 
in yesterday, but Alicia cleaned what 
was clean: that was her way. She 
kept the house as fastidiously as she 
had kept it years ago when her hus- 
band had been alive. There were al- 
ways flowers from the yard and from 
the florist, and there were candies 
and nuts .and cigarettes in silver 
dishes, everh when no one came in. 

She crossed the large pink rug in 
the bathroom and looked out of the 
window. The apartment house next 
door both repelled and fascinated 
her. Great quantities of washing, 
often left for days, hung from the 
lines, tin cans overflowed their re- 
ceptacles, abandoned toys lay at 
scuffed back doors. But the people 
who lived there seemed happy. 

They were young and they were 
busy: they hurried to work and hur- 
ried home, shook out mops and dust 
cloths on Saturdays, hurried to the 
beach on Sundays. 

Today was Saturday and Alicia 
could see Carolyn Stone on the sec- 
ond floor balcony, shaking a mop 
over somebody’s graying sheets. 
Carolyn and Ron lived with the 
younger brother of one of them. 
Well, of course Gordon would be 
Ron’s brother: they were all named 
Stone. 

Two little girls, whom Alicia 
didn’t know, were making a game 
of hopping about on one foot. Car- 
olyn, Alicia decided, was probably 


thinking, How nice to have nothing 
to do but hop about on one foot, 
while she, Alicia, was thinking, How 
lovely to be young enough to hop on 
one foot. Which did she envy them 
more, she wondered—the Stones and 
the little girls—their youth, or their 
happiness, their lack of loneliness? 

She took a shower and began to 
dress. She was faintly suspicious of 
the Stones. They might turn out to 
be the kind of neighbors who bor- 
rowed things and kept them. Gordon 
had come over three times in the 
first week they'd lived there, first to 
borrow eggs, next to ask for milk, 
and finally for change for fifty 
cents so that he could wash his blue 
jeans in the machine in the basement 
of the apartment house. 

She had pitied him a little as 
he’d stood before her in jeans that 
should have been thrown away rather 
than washed, although they did 
need washing. She had asked him, 
after finding the change, if he 
would like to hose off her car, and 
perhaps even wax it, in order to 
make a bit of money for himself. 

“Oh, yes,” he’d said delightedly. 
“T’ll do that and do my jeans some 
other day.” 

She had given him the key. First 
he had driven the car around the 
block, squealing the tires all the way. 
She had learned later that cars were 
fresh blood to him. Even Ron, his 
brother, kept the key to his MG 
hidden. 

Of course Gordon had a car of his 
own. It was dull black with no bon- 
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net, the engine and its cavity being 
made up of polished silver pipes and 
strange parts neatly covered with 
red paint. “The Monster,” he called 
it, and indeed it looked like a mon- 
ster with its intestines bared. 

Alicia put on a linen dress, very 
spring-like perfume, bright lipstick, 
and combed her hair. She considered 
herself to be quite good looking, and 
she was sure that the people with 
whom she came in contact appreci- 
ated her cleanliness, her well kept 
hands, her attractive clothes. In the 
wintertime children in crowds often 
wanted to touch her furs. She 


laughed. Children in Los Angeles 
seldom saw furs. Even the California 
dogs barked at her sable stole. 

She selected a handbag, equipped 
it with cigarettes, money, a linen 
handkerchief. And then, when she 
opened the side door and stepped 


out into the bright sunshine, there 
was Gordon’s hideous car blocking 
her driveway. 

She’d complained to him about 
it before, and he’d made pleading 
excuses. The neighborhood was 
crowded, he’d said, scratching his 
head. He could find no other place 
to park, and the apron of her drive- 
way afforded him space to roll un- 
der his car. This way, too, he had 
explained, he was half in her drive- 
way and half under his car, and 
therefore wasn’t in danger of being 
run over, as he would be if he were 
half under his car and half in the 
street. 

And he was agreeable, he had 
pointed out, he was very agreeable; 
he would always gladly move his car, 
as soon as he could get it assembled 
enough so that he could move it. 

Finally, she supposed, he would ex- 
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pect to use the section of her garage 
that stood empty. When you had a 
little more money than the next per- 
son you had to be careful. 

His head appeared now from un- 
der the car. And she noticed that in 
spite of the space afforded by her 
driveway, his feet were in the street. 

“Hi,” he called. “You don’t 
happen to have a wrench, do you? 
And then [ll be out of your way in 
two minutes.” 

She stood on the bottom step, 
thinking back. They had returned 
the eggs. They hadn’t returned the 
milk, but she had insisted that they 
shouldn’t bother. As for the change, 
she couldn’t remember that Gordon 
had given her the fifty cents. 

He smiled up at her, wriggled his 
shoulders and locked his hands be- 
hind his head, to wait comfortably. 

She went back into the house and 
dug around in a seldom-used drawer 
in the kitchen until she found a 
wrench. He had probably thrown his 
into the washing machine with his 
jeans. 

He was waiting patiently, with 
eyes closed, as if he were having a 
short nap. He thanked her and dis- 
appeared under the car. She could 
hear him swearing, then he emerged, 
dusted off his bottom, squeezed the 
wrench into his tight back pocket, 
and got into the car. The engine 
roared and shuddered, the tires 
squealed as the car blasted away from 
the curb and sped down the street. 

“Gordon!” Carolyn was calling 
from the upstairs window. “Gordon, 
where are you?” 

Alicia waved to Carolyn. 

“Oh, hello, Mrs. Bagley,” Car- 
olyn said in her sweetest company- 
is-here voice. She leaned on the win- 
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dowsill. ““He has to come in and do 
his chores. And, oh, what a chore it 
is for me to get him to do them! 
Did you ever have children, Mrs. 
Bagley?” 

“No,” Alicia said, shaking her 
head, thinking how different her life 
might be now if she had had children. 

“Well, I dunno — ” 

“‘Doesn’t he have a father and a 
mother?” 

“No, he has only us.” 

“How trying for you,” Alicia 
said kindly. She was indeed capable 
of understanding other people’s 
problems. Carolyn and Ron, she was 
sure, were only recently married, 
and would enjoy being alone. 

“Well,” Carolyn said, “I guess the 
main thing is, we don’t want him to 
be warped, like some of these teen- 
agers you see in the movies. But I 
wish we had a place in Burbank or 
North Hollywood, or at least a 
house with a yard like yours. Your 
yard is lovely.” 

“Have you noticed the roses?” 
Alicia asked, pleased, in spite of the 
covetousness of the remark. “The 
very delicately shaded ones?” 

“Oh, yes, they’re lovely, lovely. 
I — I wasn’t going to tell you, but 
I picked one through the fence!” 

Alicia laughed. ““You must come 
over some time, you and your hus- 
band,” she said politely. “Gordon’s 
been over. He’s my handy-man, you 
know.” 

The complaining tires were re- 
turning from their trip, or trips, 
around the block. 

“Gordon wouldn’t notice your 
roses. He’d look around to see what 
kind of tool box you have.” 

“You make him sound like a 
burglar. Why don’t you come over 
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this evening —to dinner?” Alicia 
asked, surprising herself. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bagley, we’d love to! 
What time?” 

“Well... six-thirty?” 

“Ron,” Carolyn called, turning 
away from the window, “Ron! Can 
we go to Mrs. Bagley’s tonight 
instead of to a show? Gordon!” she 
called. “Gordon!” (He was lolling 
up the driveway.) “Come and wash 
your hair. Mrs. Bagley’s invited us 
to dinner!” 

Oh, no, Alicia thought, not Gor- 
don, too! Would he bathe, she won- 
dered? 


She had brought home four large 
steaks, tiny poppy seed rolls, choco- 
late ice cream, salted nuts, and a 
fresh supply of hard candies wrapped 
in brightly colored cellophane. 


From her liquor closet she selected 
a bottle of good bourbon and an 
after-dinner liqueur, which she 
placed on the cocktail table beside 
the thermos of ice cubes. 

If the Stones wanted something 
from her, she reflected as she set the 
table, she was certainly making it 
easy for them to go about getting it. 
And then there they were, clean and 
shining and young, coming up her 
front walk. 

Alicia’s husband had been about 
Gordon’s age when she’d met him. 
That had been in her first year of 
high school, and boys hadn’t been 
very different then. They had per- 
haps shown a little more respect for 
money, which had been harder to 
get; they had worn old corduroy 
trousers instead of blue jeans, driven 
stripped-down Fords instead of hot 
rods. 

She went to open the door for the 
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Stones. 

They stepped inside and stood 
huddled together in the vestibule, 
Ron clinging to a cigarette, Carolyn 
gripping her small handbag, Gordon 
with his hands in his pockets as if 
he were holding his trousers up. 

“Now all of you come in and sit 
down,” Alicia said. “I want to offer 
you a drink. That is, if you’re old 
enough.” She was leading the way 
and they were following her. 
“Ron?” 

“Twenty-three,” Ron said. 

“Twenty-two,” Carolyn said. 

“Present!” Gordon said, and they 
all laughed. He walked around the 
rug, kicking out a beat on the par- 
quet floor. 

“IT have some nice cold soda pop 
for you,” Alicia said. 

“Aww!” He threw himself at an 
overstuffed chair and landed with 
the nape of his neck where the end 
of his spine should have been. 

“Sit up, Gordon,” Carolyn said. 

“Mrs. Bagley doesn’t mind if I sit 
like this.” 

“But you’re not sitting, you’re ly- 
ing down.” 

He slid half way up. 

“He really likes you, Mrs. Bagley,” 
Carolyn said. ‘““He washed his hair 
for you. He wouldn’t do it for me.” 

“Because you tell me to,” Gordon 
said, “thousands and thousands and 
thousands of times. And Mrs. Bagley 
never says a word. I’ve been over 
here and fixed faucets and things 
and she’s never said my hair was 
dirty. And if she asks me to have a 
piece of cake she never says, ‘Wash 
your hands.’ ” 

He caught sight of the potato 
chips and the dip and the salted nuts 
and his face brightened. Alicia hur- 
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ried off toward the kitchen, up the 
three steps into the dining room 
where the jonquils glowed over the 
mahogany table and the tall white 
candles waited to be lighted. 

Gordon followed her into the 
kitchen. “Can I help?” he asked, 
feeding himself a handful of nuts. 

“No. I want you just to have a 
nice time.” She put the steaks on. 

“I am having a nice time.” He 
sat on the high stool. “Carolyn and 
Ron,” he said, “‘you’ll have to excuse 
them, the way they talk to me in 
front of people. Especially Carolyn. 
I like them and we get along fine, 
but sometimes young people can act 
so old.” 

“She feels responsible for you,” 
Alicia said. “‘She’s trying to take the 
place of your mother.” 

He made a rude sound. 

She poured a tall glass of pop and 
he took it from her and followed her 
back into the living room. 

Ron was mixing the drinks. He 
and Carolyn were laughing, quite at 
home now. Carolyn had taken a 
flower from one of the vases and 
put it in her hair. Half the potato 
chips were gone. 

““Ron’s mixed you a double,” Car- 
olyn said. 

“Oh, my!” 

“We've often wanted to ask you 
to come to the beach with us, Mrs. 
Bagley,” Ron said, “but we didn’t 
see how we could fit you into the 
MG.” 

“We could leave the beach ball at 
home,” Gordon said. “She wouldn’t 
take up any more room than the 
beach ball.” 

When they were happily settled 
with their drinks Alicia went to turn 
the steaks. 
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They enjoyed their dinner very 
much. Gordon kept running a 
finger through the candle flames as 
he ate, and finally Alicia scraped 
out the last of the chocolate ice 
cream for him. 

After dinner they made a tour 
of the house. They exclaimed over 
the high ceilings and the vastness of 
the rooms. 

““How clean you keep it!” Carolyn 
said. 

They went out into the garden 
and Alicia cut roses for them, plac- 
ing each one carefully in Gordon’s 
sports shirt, which he held out like 
an apron. 

“T hope they don’t have ants on 
them,” he said. 

It was almost dark. 

Alicia led the way into the library, 
where the lamps glowed on her 
books. And then Gordon insisted up- 
on helping her with the dishes. 

“I’m an expert,” he said. “I’ve 
had a great deal of experience.” He 
threw a glance at Carolyn. 

“T told you,” Carolyn said, “that 
it would come in handy some day.” 

“You said when I got married, and 
who’s going to get married just to 
dry a lot of dishes?” 

In the kitchen he stood warily 
away from the clean white dish 
towel. 

“If I’m going to dry I guess I 
should wash my hands,” he said. 

“Well, yes,” Alicia said. 

She stepped back from the sink 
and he washed his large awkward 
looking hands that she had seen do 
minute and trying jobs with wrench 
and screw driver. 

He tore off a long streamer of 
paper towels and used it carefully as 
if he planned to save it to use again. 
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Then he dropped it, uncrushed, into 
the waste basket, so that it filled the 
entire remaining space. 

He discarded things, Alicia re- 
flected, in the way that children 
discard things, instantly and com- 
pletely, without further abuse of 
them, without having learned to be 
concerned with the space discarded 
things took up. 

She wasn’t used to emptying waste 
baskets like this. The people who 
caine to see her wadded things nerv- 
ously, agitatedly, frantically. But 
don’t change, Gordon, she said to 
him within herself. Don’t lose your 
way of doing things. Michael, her 
husband, had been long in losing 
some of the tricks of childhood. 

“T’d love to live in such a big 
house as this,” Gordon said. “Over 
at our place you can hear every- 
body’s toilet flush, and everybody’s 
TV. And when anybody has a quar- 
rel you know all about it.” 

It was pleasant to have someone 
help her with the dishes. She turned 
the spray on hard and the warm 
steam enveloped them. 

“Put the silverware there,” she 
said, “in the right hand drawer.” 

“Right? Left? I get mixed up 
sometimes. I’m left-handed.” 

“You are? Well, of course you 
are. I’ve noticed, when you were 
putting on washers. But that’s good 
luck, isn’t it?” 

“Hal” 

He worked quickly, and as he 
waited for her to catch up with him 
he slung the dish towel over his 
shoulder. When he had finished he 
folded it carefully and hung it back 
where he had found it. 

“Let’s go and play your Hi-Fi,” 
he said. 
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“You go on in, I'll be along in a 
minute. Put some records on if you 
like.” 

When she joined them Gordon 
was stuffing candy into his pocket. 
A Mozart violin concerto was play- 
ing and Ron and Carolyn were sit- 
ting on the floor, their heads bent 
together over records. 

“Such taste!” Gordon said loudly, 
from a darkened corner of the room 
where he had now turned out a 
lamp. He slid into a chair. “Can’t 
you play something modern, some- 
thing by somebody who’s alive?” 

“Oh, you’re a little love,” Carolyn 
said sweetly. “Always so amusing.” 

“You'll grow to like Mozart,” 
Alicia said, “if you listen long 
enough.” 

“How long?” 

“We picked out several of your 
books,” Ron said. ““We thought per- 
haps—” 

“Yes, of course,” Alicia said. ““You 
take them right along.” 


When they had gone the rugs were 
kicked up, even the lovely pink rug 
over the black marble bathroom 
floor. Records and books were scat- 
tered about in the library and in the 
living room. The cocktail table was 
covered with salt and potato-chip 
crumbs and the thin brown skins of 
Mexican peanuts. 

Alicia sat down on the sofa. They 
wanted something. Yes, they defi- 
nitely wanted something. “That old 
girl will die some day and remember 
us in her will,” they were probably 
saying now. “Oh, she'll live another 
twenty years,” Gordon, who was the 
honest one, the wise one, would say. 
“But even then” (Carolyn speak- 
ing), “we could use it.” 
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They would come to dinner, to 
steaks and ice cream, but if she were 
ill would they come? If she were in 
trouble, if she should hurt herself? 
She would find out. 

The next morning she watched 
out of the window. It was time for 
them to be going to the beach. She 
knew their routine perfectly. Gor- 
don would soon come down with a 
basket of lunch, towels, the beach 
ball, everything he could carry. He 
would stow it somehow into the MG. 
Next he would shout up at the 
windows, urging Ron and Carolyn 
to hurry. 

“Put your lipstick on, on the 
way,” he’d yell, “‘and kiss each other 
some other time!” 

Finally he appeared. Alicia 
watched him distribute the basket, 
the towels, the beach bali. She gave 
him time for his shouting. Then she 
went outside. 

He was sitting on the parkway, 
pinching off blades of the summer 
grass. She waved to be sure that he 
saw her. When he waved back she 
started down the steps, pretended to 
turn her ankle, and called out her 
fake pain. 

“Ron! Carolyn!” Gordon shrieked. 
“Mrs. Bagley’s hurt!” 

He was running toward her. 

She sat on the steps, rubbing her 
ankle. When it didn’t swell, would 
they know? 

All three of them helped her into 
the house. They seemed very con- 
cerned. They settled her on the sofa. 

“We won’t go to the beach,” 
Carolyn said. “We'll stay and take 
care of you.” 

“Oh, no! I wouldn’t let you. I 
wouldn’t think of it. You must go 
and have a good time.” 
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“And will you call the doctor?” 

“If it’s necessary. But I think—” 

“And how will you get your 
lunch?” 

“T never eat much lunch.” 

“Your dinner?” Carolyn _per- 
sisted. 

“We could bring you a TV din- 
ner,” Ron said. 

“A TV dinner?” 

“Yes, you know, a lamb pattie 
and potatoes and peas, all wrapped 
up on a paper plate.” 

*"No dishes to do,” Gordon said. 

“Well, suppose you bring one for 
each of us,” Alicia said, “‘and let me 
pay for them. Unless you were plan- 
ning on going out?” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

Ron said they’d pay for the TV 
dinners, but Alicia insisted that she 
wouldn’t allow them to. ““My house- 
hold money’s in a little flat cov- 
ered box in a drawer with the silver- 
ware,” she said. “The right hand 
drawer to the left of the sink. You’d 
better take a ten dollar bill.” 

Carolyn, barefooted and in shorts 
and halter, ran up the steps and 
crossed the dining room. In a mo- 
ment she was back. 

“Mrs. Bagley,” she said in a serious 
voice, “the money’s there but the 
silverware’s gone!” 

Alicia wanted to look at Gordon, 
but she managed not to. 

“Why, it couldn’t be gone,” she 
said. “It was there last night.” 

He’d return it, she knew he would. 
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But she’d rather let it go than have 
Carolyn and Ron know. 

But perhaps they knew? Yester- 
day morning, when Alicia had said, 
“You make him sound like a burg- 
lar,” the expression on Carolyn’s 
face hadn’t changed. And she hadn’t 
denied it. She hadn’t said, “Oh, I 
didn’t mean that!” 

Alicia looked now at Gordon. He 
rippled the blade of grass he was 
chewing from one side of his mouth 
to the other. He frowned. “Right?” 
he said, “left?” holding out his hands. 
“T put it in this drawer!” He ex- 
tended the forefinger of his left 
hand. 

“Oh, you!” Carolyn said. She ran 
up the steps once more, her bare 
feet making dainty sounds that faded 
out and faded in again. “It’s safe,” 
she said breathlessly, “it’s there! Not 
only does he not know which hand 
is which, he doesn’t know which end 
is up. You can tell by the way he 
sits.” 

“IT love you, too,” Gordon said, 
and she went over to him and kissed 
him. “Oh, keep your lipstick for 
somebody who appreciates it!” he 
said, rubbing the kiss off. 


Alicia watched them drive away. 
Carolyn and Gordon were waving. 

Perhaps she had been wrong. Per- 
haps they didn’t want anything from 
her. But she wanted something from 
them. She wanted the sweet prox- 
imity of their youth. 


Aid and Comfort to the Enemy 
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ARLY that day Matsuo saw 
% a marine. The enemy came 

looming around a bend in the 
trail and Matsuo took a hasty shot, 
then fled without knowing the re- 
sult, ran until breath was a pain in 
his chest and his legs were rubbery. 
As his feet slowed, he felt ashamed 
of the panic and resolved to make a 
stand. He crossed the next meadow 
and climbed a tree where the jungle 
trail resumed. 

In the leafiest part of the tree, 
straddling a broad horizontal limb, 
he could see over the meadow. For 
a while he was content to let events 
develop in their good time. He had 
no doubt the marine was the lead 
scout of a column, and while his 
shot had probably bred indecision, 
they would soon come hunting. 

His superiors had emphasized that 
marines tortured others for the sheer 
pleasure. Yesterday; today; tomor- 
row: no surrender. His remember- 
ing the self-dictate brought no peace 
—only a faint chill of doubt. He 
murmured to himself, with firm- 
ness: ““No surrender.” It was best to 
die fighting the marines. His supe- 
riors had also preached this, saying 
it was the way for eternal honor. 

What if the marines never came? 
His comrades were all dead. He had 
no rice. Then it would be a choice 
between starvation and suicide. 

Whichever the way, he would rot 
in this vast choking green, his wife 
never to receive an urn of his ashes. 
He sighed and leaned for a moment 
against the trunk. His fingers 


touched the bone handle of a knife. 
The knife, an ammunition pouch, 
and a half-filled bottle of purified 
water hung on his belt. Besides the 
belt he wore a loin cloth. 

As he looked up from picking at 
a leg ulcer, he saw a marine in the 
jungle across the clearing. Gloom 
receded. 

The marine came to the edge of 
the green jungle mist and stayed, as 
though debating whether to brave 
the sunlight. His fatigues made a 
streak of almost phosphorescent 
green in the mist. 

“Come out, come out in the mead- 
ow,” Matsuo said under his breath. 

The man leaned against a tree and 
wiped a sleeve across his face. A 
signal? Matsuo lifted his rifle, easing 
the sling under his left upper arm 
for steadiness. 

Fresh on his mind were events of 
the past day when his whole regi- 
ment was destroyed in the hills. They 
had fought from caves, and the ma- 
rines resorted to burning them out. 
Even now, like a ringing in his ears, 
he heard the wooooosh of flame- 
throwers squirting great orange bil- 
lows. A wave of flame rippling 
through their cave had reached Na- 
gamo, his friend, and with a shriek 
the man bolted through the entrance, 
then slowed to the jerky walk of a 
puppet, his uniform blazing. The 
marines let him advance. When he 
sank on his knees, they had allowed 
him to char without administering 
the stroke of mercy. 


Matsuo had faked death and was 
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pitched on a stack of corpses, both 
the burned and the unburned, the 
latter decomposing rapidly under the 
tropical sun. The callous marines had 
laughed at each other’s retching, 
while stacking bodies. Matsuo re- 
peatedly choked down his own nau- 
sea. At nightfall he had been able 
to sneak down a hillside and into 
the jungle, reeking of death. 

Apprehensively he peered to the 
left, to the right into the leafy, vine- 
crisscrossed maze. He decided that 
the marines must be deploying 
around the meadow, with the one 
left to distract him. He strained his 
hearing. Cautious feet stepping on 
leafmold; faint creaking of belts and 
slings; whispers: he heard none of 
these. Only the hum of insects and 
the distant fluttering call of a bird. 
Because he couldn’t hear them, he 
was more convinced they were there. 

A spectacle occurred across the 
meadow: the lone marine took a seat 
on the ground; leaning sidewise on 
a tree trunk, he embraced it. Hu- 
miliation made Matsuo tremble. 
While his comrades cocked the trap, 
that one behaved as if it was some 
dull maneuver. Taking aim at the 
man’s face, Matsuo squeezed the 
trigger up to the point of discharge, 
and then he changed his mind. He 
wanted the arrogant marine to know 
fear, and so he aimed above the head. 

The shot reverberated in diminish- 
ing whiplashes of sound. Hush fol- 
lowed. Like a mischievous boy ex- 
pecting punishment, Matsuo awaited 
reaction from the jungle. How stu- 
pid to give his position away. 

The jungle did not retort. The 
sitter remained seated hugging the 
tree. Before long the atmosphere re- 
verted to its old normalcy, and in- 
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sects hummed and birds occasionally 
called. Matsuo puzzled and grew 
anxious over the complete passive- 
ness, concluding that he was the butt 
of a devilish joke. 

Five or so minutes later the ma- 
rine abruptly pulled up and stepped 
into sunlight, immediately throwing 
his hands over his eyes. He went into 
a whirling dance, a sort of blind 
chasing of the tail. It ended when 
he tumbled; but jumping right up, 
he staggered in no particular direc- 
tion. He wore no head cover of any 
kind and, more odd, had no visible 
weapon. 

With a sudden decisiveness he 
lurched in Matsuo’s direction, cross- 
ing the meadow in a zigzagging gal- 
lop. When he got closer to the tree, 
Matsuo noted the wild look on his 
face. The pockets of his jacket 
bulged. Hand grenades. 

The bobbing head was a poor tar- 
get, so Matsuo shot him in the upper 
trunk. 

The marine spun, clapping a hand 
high on his chest, and dived forward. 
In the hush that followed the echoes, 
Matsuo was tense. They could come 
on him now without difficulty. 
Gradually he reached a conclusion. 
The marine was alone, for they were 
impatient people and by now would 
have vied to knock him from the 
tree. 

Down the tree he scrambled and 
knelt at the edge of foliage. The ma- 
rine was sprawled some thirty yards 
away, one arm extended. Matsuo 
jumped when the hidden arm 
flopped out. Reflex? 

Rifle leveled on the man, he made 
a rush. Heat, in the sunlight, pressed 
in like an invisible crowd. 

He squatted by the head, gently 
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placing the rifle on the ground. With 
a snakestrike motion he grasped the 
hair, and, twisting, pulled the marine 
over on his back. He was bearded. 
The bullet had penetrated in the area 
of the right collarbone; around the 
hole, blood glistened in a little patch. 
Maintaining his clutch on the hair, 
Matsuo watched the closed eyes while 
rummaging in the jacket pockets. 
In one: a package of cigarettes and 
a tinplated lighter, both sticky from 
the man’s bleeding. In the other: a 
wristwatch with broken crystal 
wrapped in a dirty handkerchief. 
One by one he tossed the objects 
aside. He didn’t smoke and could not 
light fires with a flintless lighter; he 
had no use any longer for exact time, 
even had the watch been running. 
Then there was no saying how many 
times the marine had blown his nose 
on the handkerchief. 

Too bad the marine had no water. 
From its holder he took his own can- 
teen. The cap was stuck and made 
a thin rusty squeaking as he applied 
pressure. The marine’s eyes opened, 
squeezed shut, then opened squinted 
in the glare. 

So, alive. Matsuo put the bottle 
to his own lips. The marine reached 
up a hand. Matsuo shook his head. 
“None for you.” The marine blinked, 
soon dropping his hand. Not only 
had he no canteen, -but he lacked 
even the belt to hang one on. “You 
came well equipped to die.” 

Some odor made him lean over the 
man. He sniffed and recognized it. 
Sake. So that had been his difficulty. 
Drunk on sake, he must have wan- 
dered off from his bivouac. 

The marine tried to roll on his 
right side, and moaned. When he 
rolled on the left side, propping on 
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his left elbow, Matsuo seized his hair 
and pulled him back over. “Be a 
good turtle.” 

Awkwardly with one hand Mat- 
suo got the cap back on the water 
bottle. The smell of sake had fresh- 
ened yesterday’s events in his 
thoughts. In the caves, with other 
supplies, they had kept cases of sake. 

The marine shut his eyes. “Are 
you a thrower of flame, marine?” 
Matsuo took the small knife from 
its scabbard and laid it on the ground, 
out of the marine’s reach and away 
from their shadows. He waited in 
his squat, gripping the hair. 

Every so often he turned the knife. 
Its blade was dazzling in the intense 
sunlight. The sun was noon high and 
Matsuo perspired until his body was 
dripping. Wet also were the marine’s 
fatigues and the face had an oily 
film. The man had thrown the left 
hand over his eyes. Now and again 
he murmured something that ended 
in a giggle. He must have saturated 
himself in the drink, for the bullet 
not to shock him out of his drunken 
haze. Matsuo shook his head. Strange. 

At last he reached for the knife. 
Even the bone handle scorched, and 
he retrieved the marine’s handker- 
chief to wrap it. First he barely 
touched the blade on the hand which 
shaded the eyes. The marine yelled 
and flung the hand away. With a 
firm grip on the man’s hair Matsuo 
applied the blade flat on a cheek. 
A shrill yelp, kicked legs, and grop- 
ing hands that circled Matsuo’s 
wrist. Matsuo wrenched free and 
burned the hands into retreat; 
burned the other cheek; burned each 
hand when they came groping again. 
The marine commenced to weep and 
it blighted the sense of enjoyment. 
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Matsuo stood up. “A small meas- 
ure of payment, marine.’’ He 
dropped the knife in its scabbard, 
hung the rifle behind a shoulder. 

The marine, hands on cheeks, 
rolled by his unwounded side onto 
his stomach. He ceased weeping. 

Matsuo walked toward his tree, 
once glancing back. The marine was 
still. He would soon die. 

As Matsuo climbed by using the 
vines and kicking his feet against the 
trunk, a mood of gloom immersed 
him like a jungle shadow. What 
now? In the jungle, birds were mute, 
while insects preserved only the 
monotony of living. 

Someone called. It was the ma- 
rine: head lifted, he strained and 
called. Then he astonished Matsuo 
by pushing and dragging himself un- 
til he sat. He cupped his mouth and 
yelled. Matsuo hustled the rifle off 
his shoulder. Once and for all he’d 
finish this marine who would not die. 
He aimed, but listened. It sounded 
as if the man were calling him: 
“Hey, Japanese . . . hey there, Jap- 
anese.” The man tilted back his head 
and went through the pantomime of 
drinking from a container. He per- 
formed the act twice more, and the 
begging in his tone grew more dis- 
tinct. 

Sake?” Matsuo called. 

The marine nodded vigorously. 

Matsuo laughed, slung the rifle. 
The marine was a winehead. His su- 
periors had said that all marines were 
depraved. 

The marine slumped forward into 
a bow like a priest before an idol. 
Remembering his own thirst, Matsuo 


took out his water bottle. One swal- 


low was all he would have; he was 
very thirsty, but he must observe 
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water discipline. His years of cam- 
paigning had taught him the value 
of water discipline. 

He began to uncap the bottle, the 
rusty cap squealing on its threads. 
Popping upright, the marine waved 
both hands and shouted. 

Of course it was water he really 
craved; down in the broil of the sun 
he was becoming dried out. The ma- 
rine shouted for it until it seemed 
that his voice had to crack. Matsuo 
shook his head. He had no water for 
an enemy. And when this was gone, 
he hadn’t even a little bitter tablet 
to purify other water if he were to 
discover some stagnant jungle pool. 

He capped the bottle and replaced 
it. After all, he had less reason to 
desire it than the marine. 

Before much longer the marine 
quieted down. His head slumped. 
The upper part of his packet had 
stained dark. ““Marine. There is noth- 
ing for you,” Matsuo said. “Your 
superiors will certainly beat you for 
your desertion, besides the dishonor 
of it. I’ve nothing for you.” 

From the convulsive quivers of the 
man’s shoulders it was plain he had 
resumed the weeping. He reminded 
Matsuo of a similar thing he had 
witnessed in China. In China it was 
a baby sitting on a railroad platform, 
smudged, blood-specked, with the 
village burning about him and shells 
exploding. Naturally he gave shrill 
expression to his feelings. “But you, 
why can’t you behave like a man?” 

As though he heard and under- 
stood, the marine rubbed his eyes 
and then shook his head with quick 
violence. He pressed fingertips to his 
temple, his face constricting into a 
grimace. Matsuo smiled. A hangover, 
in addition to his other troubles. 
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The marine bowed, and in a mo- 
ment rolled on his side, then his back, 
and finally his stomach. 

Through the afternoon the only 
change of scene was a thundercloud 
that soared above the jungle, the 
color of sallow marble. Matsuo hoped 
for rain to fill his canteen. It was 
wasted hope, for after building to a 
certain height, the cloud slowly flat- 
tened and broke into chunks that 
became very white and startled like 
horses in a moment of panic. These 
in turn stretched into tattered wisps 
and drifted off. 

Thirty yards away the marine 
might have been a corpse but for an 
action midway in the afternoon: the 
head raised, barely, and he yelled 
hoarsely: ““Water . . . for Jesus sake 
. . » give me some water, Japanese.” 
That was all and there was no 
repetition. 

Following the outburst, Matsuo’s 
attention dwelt on the man. His hair 
was so light it looked bleached. Mat- 
suo recalled that he had a thick beard 
and so probably wasn’t a youth. 
Matsuo was glad. It was enough to 
have had a weaponless drunk as an 
antagonist, but had he been also a 
milk-stained boy it would have been 
something never to tell about in bar- 
racks or around bivouac fires. 

This man have a wife? Children? 
Matsuo had a shy and beautiful wife, 
but no children. Did this man love 
his wife and, in his thoughts, was she 
a source of comfort, as was Matsuo’s 
wife? Had he, bivouacked under 
the cold stars, ever composed poetry 
that he dedicated to his wife? Had 
he drunk so heavily because of lone- 
liness, or perhaps a sorrow? Matsuo 
could not fathom the sudden blos- 
soming of his curiosity about the 
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man. After all, he was an enemy. 
A thrower of flame. Nagamo, his 
friend, had been a family man. How 
just that he, Matsuo, was the ma- 
rine’s fate. He lifted his gaze to 
watch the thundercloud. 

The sun, like a molten gold coin, 
at last began to go. As twilight 
spread across the clearing, it appeared 
to Matsuo that the marine had nar- 
rowed the distance between himself 
and this part of the jungle. He 
hadn’t crawled. Finally Matsuo de- 
cided it must be the way the light 
affected things. As darkness swarmed 
among the trees, the marine was grey 
and inanimate in the dusk filling the 
meadow. Surely he was dead. 

A pared silver moon rose and 
showered the meadow and the top 
of trees with hushed radiance. Noth- 
ing stirred and yet for a while the 
man in the tree had the sensation 
that not far there was life, some 
of his comrades possibly. Matsuo 
thought hard of his home and wife 
and succeeded in recapturing the es- 
sence of the last furlough, three 
years past, when he came home: a 
sergeant who had served in China. 
How proud was his wife, her eyes 
glistening like warm stars, in her 
best, her prettiest kimono, as she 
followed respectfully behind on the 
second night of the spring home- 
coming, followed him in the streets. 
How splendid he must have looked 
then, fully turned out in dress uni- 
form, with ceremonial sword and 
campaign ribbons. In a pavilion hung 
with bright lanterns they had wine. 
Hanging sprigs of bamboo tinkled 
musically in the warm night breeze. 
Neighbors came to bow and ex- 
change greetings. Ah, it had been so 
very pleasant. But that had been a 


AID AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


very long time ago. The face of his 
wife misted over. He had always 
trusted that she possessed the neces- 
sary quality of a woman, loyalty; it 
wasn’t, however, foolish to imagine 
that the loyalty had eroded in such 
a long time. In his own house she 
may have been unfaithful. In the 
softness and stillness of this very 
night, though far away, she might 
be with a lover. It made him exceed- 
ingly morose to think so. 

As he peered into the dense shad- 
ows of the jungle night, he felt that 
the war must have bypassed him, 
leaving behind only the dead. And 
for him, too, there was nothing. He 
had too many unrequited desires. 
Tentatively his fingers rested on the 
bone handle. A vigorous slash across 
the abdomen, this was one way. He 
could also stick the muzzle of the 
rifle in his mouth and pull the trig- 
ger with a big toe. It irritated him 
that to die he had to be bothered 
with a decision as to method. Knife: 
more lingering in its effect, but it 
wouldn’t spoil his appearance. He 
unsheathed the knife and wiped it 
on leaves. No sooner had he finished, 
than he deposited it back in the scab- 
bard. At least one of his desires he 
would fulfill beforehand. He got the 
water bottle. No miserly swallow 
just to ease thirst. Now he could 
violate water discipline with a long 
drink; why, he could drain it. 

To get the stubborn cap off he 
had to force it with much energy. 
The sound, which rose and blended 
with the cap’s queaking, was a high 
hoarseness. 

In the illumination from the white 
moon the marine was obviously alive, 
inching forward like a turtle with- 
out a shell. He moved a few inches, 
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stopped and raised his head and 
called, then progressed some more. 
Matsuo laughed and set the jungle 
to laughing. He laughed until he was 
so weary from it all that he was 
ready to drop from the tree. After 
putting the bottle away, he climbed 
down to the crotch, where he wedged 
himself. The words came drifting up 
to him: ... water... Jap... He 
couldn’t understand the language, 
but he knew what was said, and once 
more he had to laugh. When the 
mirth was all spent and the last 
echo faded, he heard: “... water...” 

Very well, he thought, as he started 
drifting off into a fog—if he lasts 
the night, I’ll give him some of the 
water... 

Light came filtering down. His 
first wakeful thought was of water. 
His mouth was coated. In spite of it, 
he felt rested. Birds called in the dis- 
tance. Then he remembered and 
looked for the man. Not in the 
meadow. There he was, just into the 
jungle, not very plain because of the 
maze of leaves and vines between 
them. He seemed to be sitting and 
not doing much else. Matsuo eased 
himself from the crotch and de- 
scended quietly. As soon as his feet 
touched the ground, he took the rifle 
off his shoulder. He stepped closer, 
stopped; then he reslung the weapon. 

The man was dead. It was obvious 
from the congealed expression of 
eyes fixed in a stare at some indeter- 
minate thing and mouth part way 
open. The head had fallen toward 
one shoulder after he had leaned 
his back against a tree. The legs 
stretched out, arms relaxed at his 
sides with palms up. Matsuo went 
away, bringing the bottle up to his 
lips. One swallow must do. The water 
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was cool, yet bitter in its purifica- 
tion. He glanced back. The stare was 
baleful. Matsuo went on; but once 
more he looked back. Distance trans- 
posed the expression into one of re- 
proach. 

Matsuo came stamping back. The 
freshness of the day and the distant 
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call of birds had urged him to be 
gone. He raged: “Carrion...” When 
he reached the man, in a softer voice 
he said, “Marine. You didn’t last. I 
owe you nothing.” 

Nonetheless he forced the bottle 
between rigid teeth, and poured a 
drink that violated water discipline. 


Young Talisman 


BERNICE AMES 


Sitting arranged like a rose in a vase 


light curving up from the stem 


she graces the room with a separateness. 


Moments mist around her 


brush a radiance over her stillness 


barely stir the air for growing. 


Stem-slender, mute with questions 


she leans into the drift of voices 


cupping impressions like folded petals. 


You want to move her from your laughter 


to an alcove unshadowed 


to an island of time. 


But the moment for flower 


will come unaided; unabated 


the fragrance released will lift above this temporal room. 


The Pulse Master 


IRVING HALPERIN 


wanting to visit a physician 

usually makes an appointment, 
but as this hakim doesn’t have a 
phone, Dr. Sardar had advised me 
merely to show up at his residence 
and be sure to bring with me a bot- 
tled specimen of urine. The hakim’s 
place is located near the walled King 
Koti Palace of His Excellency the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. Passing 
through the front entrance into a 
spacious courtyard displaying stat- 
ues, a fountain, servants and a new 
Buick, I decided that the hakim was 
not poor. Dr. Sardar had mentioned 
that a number of the hakim’s pa- 
tients were wealthy. Impressed, I ad- 
vanced to a portico, where a servant 
boy met me; we went up a few 
stairs to a long verandah. At the 
servant’s request I sat. On the ver- 
andah were several natives, each with 
his uncovered bottle. 

The contents of the rooms leading 
off from the verandah would have 
been more appropriately located in 
the galleries of an antique musuem. 
Chandeliers, clocks, mantle pieces, 
statues, end-tables and vases com- 
prised a bizarre jumble of mid- 
Victorian bric-a-brac. On the walls 
were massive photographs of sher- 
wani-draped, fez-capped men. I 
didn’t see any medical degrees. 

A half hour idled away as I 
watched a gardener on the lawn car- 
rying dirt uselessly from one place 
to the other. A servant boy scamp- 
ered along the verandah and bounced 
up and down the portico stairs with 


[° MY experience, a patient 


such vigor that I wondered whether 
he had been taking the hakim’s medi- 
cine. “Oh there’s one thing,” Sardar 
had said, “‘you’ll probably feel some- 
what frisky after taking the medi- 
cine. He goes in for aphrodisiacs.” 
My reaction to this information 
must have been strong, for Sardar 
had laughed. As a married man he 
could, but I was a bachelor in 
purduh India. “I feel marvelous,” 
my friend, who was in his early fif- 
ties, had said, winking. He did look 
quite robust. 

Admittedly, Sardar’s experience 
was provocative. He too had been 
constantly tired, and a number of 
the better English and American 
doctors in the area hadn’t been able 
to help him. I had confidence in his 
judgment: a much respected scien- 
tist at the local university where I 
was giving a series of Fulbright- 
sponsored lectures on logical positiv- 
ism, Sardar wasn’t apt to be taken 
in by faith healers and all that sort 
of nonsense; his feet were on the 
ground. In turning to him for ad- 
vice, I had indicated that I could 
write to my mother in Detroit and 
ask her to air-express a tonic. But 
he had assured me that this wouldn’t 
be necessary, because the hakim was 
very good. 


“TI am the hakim’s son,” calmly 
announced a man in a sherwani and 
jodhpur breeches; he had appeared 
from one of the rooms leading onto 
the verandah. In fairly standard 
English he said that his father was 
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out on call, would return in an hour, 
but that he himself was also a hakim. 
Why not? I thought. The old boy 
has probably passed his secrets along 
to the son, who certainly looked an 
exemplary specimen of health. 

I began by telling him about how 
tired I felt of late. Perhaps it was 
the food, I ventured. Or the climate. 

“Shall I examine you?” 

I assented by placing the bottle 
on a table; Hakim II sat down be- 
side me. Then he was taking my 
pulse, first one wrist, then the other, 
all the while looking away from me, 
as though to concentrate more 
closely. Why doesn’t he use a stetho- 
scope? I wondered. At his signal, I 
raised the bottle in the sunlight; his 
fingers remained on my pulse while 
his eyes gravely studied the bottle. 
The patients on the verandah were 
carefully observing the examination; 
I should have desired a more private 
consultation. 

The face of the hakim was in- 
scrutable, professionally reflective. 
Inwardly, wings of panic began flut- 
tering; I anticipated a black diag- 
nosis. It was. The pulse and urine, 
he said, showed bad kidneys, bladder, 
and liver. ““The cause?” I inquired. 

“Too much body heat.” 

I was too upset to ask what he 
meant by this. “Am I seriously ill?” 

“No, not seriously. After taking 
the hakim’s medicine, you will feel 
better in three days.” 

Thus concluded Hakim II his 
prognosis; no one could ever accuse 
him of being loquacious. Presently 
he added: “I would like my father 
to examine you—if you have the 
time to wait. He is a pulse master.” 

““What’s a pulse master?” I in- 
quired. 
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“He will tell the history of your 
kidneys and liver from your pulse.” 

I was beginning to have some ques- 
tion about the reliability of Sardar’s 
recommendation; I had not come 
here to watch a magic show. And 
yet I hesitated:to write my mother 
for a tonic; this would upset her. 
As it was, she was unhappy about 
my being in India; her letters repeat- 
edly reminded me to boil drinking 
water, to avoid eating anything 
which looked unfamiliar. 

An hour passed; the only arrival 
was that of an enormous horsefly 
which at once took to hovering per- 
sistently around my urine bottle 
with intense curiosity. Meanwhile, 
the hakim’s son and some friends sat 
about on the verandah discussing 
socialism. 

After an ancient timepiece had 
chimed eleven times, the hakim’s son 
left his company and came over to 
say it appeared likely that his father 
would not be returning to the resi- 
dence for a while, that he was proba- 
bly still at the clinic, that we would 
go there now. So we went down the 
portico stairs, not to the Buick, as 
one would expect, but to an old 
Hillman into which servants were 
loading mason jars of something that 
looked like raspberry preserves. The 
medicine, I sensed. 

Executing an intricate jack-knife 
position, I scraped through the low 
door and sat down two inches off 
the street, my kneecaps pressed 
snugly against the windshield. The 
hakim’s son sat down beside me, 
turned on the ignition switch, and 
with the aid of three servants push- 
ing behind us (because, as the driver 
casually explained, the starter seldom 
worked), we were off to the clinic. 


THE PULSE MASTER 


On the way over, I squeezed out 
a few more responses from the son 
concerning his illustrious father. The 
hakim was presumably so gifted a 
master that even blindfolded he 
could correctly identify a patient by 
his pulse. This was possible because 
no two pulses were ever quite the 
same. “How successful were his 
treatments?” I asked. 

“Ninety per cent,” Hakim II an- 
swered with an impatient gesture, 
as if to indicate that this was a con- 
servative figure. “I think my father 
is one of the few hakims still left in 
India who knows his medicines per- 
fectly.” 

Discussions about drugs generally 
leave me cold. As it is my belief that 
they tend to create a chemical im- 
balance in the body, I am opposed to 
the use of all drugs, with the excep- 
tion of aspirin, which I take only 
when a headache becomes unendur- 
able. 

The route was through a bazaar 
area where an automobile has to be 
expertly maneuvered past herds of 
water buffalo, goats, unpredictable 
pedestrians, wild bicyclists, half- 
asleep traffic police. The clinic itself 
consists of one large room. It was 
crowded with patients when we en- 
tered. Directly facing the doorway, 
sitting in a swivel chair behind a 
desk which displayed dusty, odd- 
sized colored bottles, was a little man 
in a sherwani, now black with flies. 
He looked owly, completely self- 
assured, hyper-energetic. One would 
have supposed him to be about 
fifty, although later I heard he was 
seventy-five. Nowhere in the room 
were a receptionist, telephone, chairs. 
Patients stood or else they were 
asleep in corners. On the walls were 
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photographs of the Nizam and the 
local nobility. A swinging door led 
into a pantry-like compartment 
where prescriptions were being 
filled. Off to one side of the desk, 
unshaven and unkempt, listing pa- 
tient fees in a ledger book, was, 
apparently, the bookkeeper. 

The hakim looked up from his ac- 
tivity while the son, speaking in 
Urdu, made the introductions. After 
the father had thrown me a snappy 
salaam, the son said flatly, “Show the 
bottle.” I felt embarrassed. At least 
the long verandah had offered a de- 
gree of physical separation; but here 
curious faces were massed all around 
me. Still, I felt hesitant to suggest a 
more private consultation. 

Up went the bottle on the desk. 
But the examination could not be- 
gin, as some patients stood between 
the specimen and the sun. The hakim 
made some sharp, warning sounds in 
his throat and released a volley of 
Urdu expletives, as though crying, 
“Get out of the way!” He thrust 
out his hands in a wide eagle-spread: 
the patients divided and fell back. 
And now, unobstructed, the sun 
shone through the bottle. Lowering 
his head, leaning forward until his 
face was almost level with the desk’s 
surface, the hakim studied the bottle 
for no more than a minute, pursing 
his lips, then drawing in his breath 
as if to exclaim—“Ah!” I prepared 
to hear the worst. “Show the wrist.” 
I extended one, the hakim’s fingers 
instantly closed around it, while he 
kept his face turned away from me, 
as though to preclude distraction. 
His touch felt delicately decisive, 
but his fingernails were dirty. 

Then the fingers left the pulse and 
the hakim was firing Urdu at his 
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son, who, in turn, asked questions 
about my age, occupation, marital 
status, transmitting my replies to his 
father, who wrote the information 
on a piece of yellowing notebook 
paper. Next, the hakim half flung 
this sheet of paper across the desk to 
the bookkeeper, who placed an out- 
stretched hand under my nose, asked 
for four rupees, which I gathered 
was the cost of the medicine. After 
I fished out the amount and handed 
it to him, the bookkeeper scrawled 
Urdu in the ledger, blotted his scrib- 
bling so heavily that ink smeared, 
and pushed the four rupee note 
across the desk to the hakim, who, 
even though involved in the process 
of examining patients, automatically 
picked up the money and flung it, 
with the careless surety of one who 
hac! made the same motion often, 
into a center drawer of the desk. 
The bookkeeper, meanwhile, had 
taken the sheet of paper containing 
the hakim’s scrawl across the way 
to the pharmacy. 

I was becoming annoyed. Alto- 
gether, the hakim hadn’t given my 
case more than three minutes’ con- 
sideration, and although I had already 
paid him, where was the prognosis? 
All the while, he was going through 
the business of feeling pulses, glanc- 
ing at specimen bottles, rendering 
verdicts and receiving fees, which, 
I discovered, were for the natives but 
four annas, or almost one-twentieth 
of what I had paid. 

But if I was skeptical of the 
hakim, not so they who waited pa- 
tiently to see him: pitifully crippled 
old people and lice-scratching moth- 
ers with rickety infants at their 
breasts surrendered their coins to the 
hakim’s desk drawer. 
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Finally, the son regained the fath- 
er’s attention and I received the 
verdict. “Kidney, bladder, and liver 
not good,” the former relayed. 
“There is too much heat inside. But 
the medicine will make you well.” 

This was exactly what the son had 
said earlier. Unsatisfied, I initiated 
a question and answer period: Ques- 
tion—““Why do I always feel so 
spent?” Answer—‘“Because energy 
is being lost.”” Question—““Then why 
is it being lost?” Answer—‘Because 
it is being spent.” At this there was 
a rebound of laughter; the hakim’s 
patients, at least, were enjoying my 
consultation. Question—‘“Should I 
return for another visit?” Answer— 
“Yes. One more in order to get a 
refill of the medicine.” Question— 
“What does ‘heat? mean?” At this 
point, the hakim stopped doodling 
with a pencil and thoughtfully sat 
back in the swivel chair. Why was 
I not married? he had his son ask me. 
What a curious question! I shrugged 
my shoulders and indicated it wasn’t 
always easy finding someone suit- 
able. After returning home, I must 
find someone, the hakim urged. Be- 
cause already I was ten years past 
the ideal age—twenty-six—for mar- 
riage. The heat would go away after 
marriage; kidneys, bladder and liver 
would function well. This sounded 
so promising that I controlled the 
impulse to say that in some quarters 
of the world it is held that with 
marriage one’s troubles first begin. 


The hakim was looking at me with 
a benign, paternal expression: grad- 
ually I decided that he had a nice 
face after all. In another few min- 
utes we might have gotten quite 
chummy, but then the bookkeepex 
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returned with a mason jar of the 
medicine, six white packets and the 
yellowing sheet of paper the hakim 
had written on. Hakim II explained 
that the paper contained information 
on both the examination findings 
and the prescription; accordingly, I 
was to bring it along whenever vis- 
iting the clinic. Clearly, the hakim 
didn’t believe in wasting paper. I 
couldn’t determine what was in the 
packets, which were formed of white 
notebook-paper, but the medicine 
looked like raspberry preserves. 

The hakim gave me a cordial 
salaam and turned to another pa- 
tient, leaving his son to explain how 
the medicine and powders should be 
used. 

Hakim II drove me back to my 
residence in the Hillman. The car 
broke down three times along the 
way; he would swing open the hood, 
tinker with apparatus, fall back into 
the seat, sweating generously, and 
we would continue for a bit until 
the next breakdown. Throughout 
this cycle of difficulties, we re- 
mained in an awkward silence 
through which his voice penetrated 
once to say that his father’s medicine 
would surely make me well. I said 
nothing to that. What logical basis 
was there to suppose that the hakim’s 
raspberry preserves got better results 
than Western medicines? 

Just after we drove up to my 
bungalow, Hakim II, looking at me 
critically, as though he had been 
reading my mind, said, “Don’t be 
afraid to take the medicine.” Star- 
tled, I replied that I wouldn’t be, 
thanked him for the ride, and 
squirmed through the car-door. 

Inside the bungalow, I placed the 
six white packets and mason jar on 
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a kitchen table and studied their 
appearances. First I unraveled the 
packets; they contained an unfamil- 
iar white powder. I swept these 
packets off the table onto the floor; 
I certainly was not going to swallow 
something that looked like foot 
powder. 

Whatever was in the mason jar 
appeared less threatening. And at 
least I wouldn’t have to dissolve it 
in water and swallow whole, as in 
the case of the powders; rather, I 
could sip a little amount to test the 
taste. 

Unscrewing the cover, I sniffed 
at the contents, but there was no 
odor. That much seemed promising. 
So I got a teaspoon and carefully 
filled half of it with the X-factor, at 
the same time making a mental note 
to tighten the cover afterwards so 
that bacteria wouldn’t get into the 
jar. Then I lifted the spoon to my 
lips and hesitated, involuntarily re- 
calling the hakim’s dirty nails. The 
thought nearly made me retch. Dys- 
entery, that’s all I needed. I would 
rather stay tired. And Sardar’s re- 
mark about aphrodisiacs—Maybe the 
hakim hadn’t understood that I 
merely wanted to be rid of the 
fatigue. 

The teaspoon hovered, retreated, 
went forward and in. My tongue, 
mouth, throat, went on fire. I felt 
like swallowing and spitting at the 
same time. Had the pharmacist mis- 
read the prescription? Or did he hate 
Americans? Tears sprang to my eyes. 
I spewed the abominable stuff to the 
floor, and there it dispersed in a 
reddish stain like expelled tobacco 
juice. Then I flung the jar and the 
packets into a garbage can. 

Presently I sat down before a win- 
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dow looking out over paddy fields that I should have been patient, tried 
and began writing an air-letter to the medicine for a few days. But 
my mother, urging her to send the dysentery can be fatal. It would be 
tonic. No doubt, Sardar would say foolish to take risks. 


Pigeons 


HELEN SINGER 


Being by necessity a pigeon, said a pigeon, I should least like to be a 
Philadelphia pigeon. 

For what has a Philadelphia pigeon? 

Soft coal, my friend, is little better than dirt is. 

Philadelphia pigeons go clothed in dark gray. 

It is neither piety nor fashion, it is grime that does it. 

If they wish to settle down between houses, where can they settle down? 

The houses are joined, they are Siamese twins, 

In great multiplicity. Philadelphia has many nuts, 

Nor do I mean Walnuts, Spruce nuts, and Locust nuts 

But the people who live on those streets with the names of trees. 

One keeps five monkeys and a chimpanzee in his yard. 

Another has two signs saying Danger from Bad Dogs. 

I saw a sign on a bar near a subway entrance. It said in lights, Hiya Pal. 

I do not think it was meant for us. 


I have a cousin, said a pigeon, who is a Venice pigeon. 

They have it rather easy there. 

They have worked up a tradition that it is something in a human life 
to have fed a St. Mark’s pigeon. 

But it is cold there in winter. 

In the autumn 

The water comes up three inches deep on the Piazzétta. 


In Chicago, said a pigeon, the pigeons spend a lot of time just standing 
around. 

There is enough sunlight for their necks to shine. 

They are said to be stupid and ill-natured and to look as if people could 
walk right on them. 

But whoever saw a Chicago human being succeed in kicking a pigeon yet? 

Or vice versa? 


Why Menifee Wasn't Our Country 


Jesse STUART 


(a4 HAT I’m goin’ to tell 
W you is not the reason 
I left the Lickin’ 


Country,” Fonse Timberlake said. 
His words hissed from the gaping 
hole where his four front upper 
teeth were even with the gum line. 
The wind pushed his beard, as red- 
dish-brown and soft as summer love 
vines, against his lean slabby cheeks. 
“T liked the Lickin’ River ’cause it 
was the best place to fish I’d ever 
found. I liked Menifee County, too, 
*cause there were five sawmills— 
and they wanted lumberjacks. 
“*Cause I'd heard about the 


Lickin’ River and the good fishin’ 


there under the cool shade of the red 
elms beside them mossy cliffs where 
the Lickin’s waters swirl and eddy,” 
he said, with hissing words, “I 
rode my white pony from Morgan 
County over into Menifee and into 
the Lickin’ River Valley where I 
found work over at the mill. I found 
me a little three-room shack beside 
the river, with some seven acres of 
ground, and I bought me the shack 
and acres for sixty-eight dollars. I 
paid twenty down and I had a year 
to pay the balance—four dollars 
comin’ due at the end of each 
month. 

“Then I moved my wife and our 
four young’uns on a damn _ jolt 
wagon with all our house plunder 
into the Lickin’ Valley in Meni- 
fee County,” Fonse continued. He 
pulled a little cloth sack of crumbled 
tobacco leaves from his hip pocket 
and started pouring the bright 


crumbs into an unevenly torn piece 
of thin brown wrapping paper. ““The 
road from Morgan to Menifee was 
rough enough to jar a body’s kid- 
neys loose, a-ridin’ in a jolt wagon 
without springs. We had to stop all 
along that rocky crooked road and 
let Hiram and Little Fonse down. 
And Arabella had to take little 
Subrina from the wagon every mile 
or so, and then change the diaper 
on little Draxie. Often I had to stop 
the team in the middle of the old 
lumber road and let that white pony 
and the old sorrel mare I borrowed 
from Jasper Higgins git their wind. 
Once when I did this, I killed two 
black snakes with one rock. Arabella 
took the little girls behind the green 
wall of bushes on one side of the old 
log road, and I took Hiram and 
Little Fonse and went the other way. 
I’d heard my pappy and mammy talk 
about this very same thing when I 
was a little boy. What they said 
about Morgan County then was just 
like what I found in Menifee and 
the Lickin’ River Valley country.” 

Fonse pressed the bright burley 
crumbs down with his index finger 
and folded the brown paper gently 
over the tobacco so he wouldn’t 
waste a little crumb of the precious 
leaf. Then he moistened the paper 
with his tongue and pasted the two 
torn edges into a cigarette that 
looked like a rooster’s bill with one 
big end and a small sharp end and 
a little rainbow curve. 

“Well, we got to the shack that 
day and we fed the pony and 
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the sorrel mare,” he continued. He 
pulled his hat from his head and 
took a match from the hatband, a 
place where lumberjacks kept their 
matches to keep them dry. “Then 
we set up our cookstove. Arabella 
carried one side and I carried tother. 
We set the stove on four rocks 
Hiram found—they was all about 
the same size and thickness. There 
sure was enough rocks to choose 
from around that there shack. While 
Hiram was choppin’ wood for the 
stove with a double-bitted axe, I 
carried one of our beds in and set 
it up so we could lay Subrina and 
Draxie down, ’cause they were so 
tired from thirty miles of joltin’ 
over rocks, ditches, and logs in a 
springless jolt wagon they needed 
sleep. Little Fonse carried wood in- 
side and made a fire in the stove, 
and Arabella started supper while 
our oldest, my eight-year-old Hiram, 
worked with me like a little man. 
We got the house plunder from the 
wagon into the shack and had that 
table set and dishes on by the time 
she’d cooked vittles to fill our empty 
stummicks. When we’d et a big sup- 
per, I smoked and then we went to 
bed and slept like saw logs.” 

Fonse at last flipped the match 
head with his thumbnail, making a 
blaze of fire shoot forth, and he held 
it to the little end of his rooster-bill 
cigarette. He inhaled, then exhaled a 
cloud of smoke that streamed from 
each nostril in long blue lines and 
thinned on the summer air. 

“Well, sir, it was the next mornin’ 
when it happened,” Fonse went on. 
“You know how young uns like to 
play. Little Fonse found a loose 
plank in that kitchen floor, and he 
raised it up and looked down. See, 
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in the whole of Lickin’ River Valley 
there’s not much level land and 
there wasn’t any of it where our 
shack stood. It set on the side of 
the river bank and was underpinned 
with field rocks, ’cause the Lord 
knows there was plenty when they 
built the house and a-plenty left 
then. The lower-side underpinnin’ 
was a rough rock wall higher than 
your head, while the side next to 
the hill wasn’t no more than eight 
inches high. 

“*T see ’em down there,’ Little 
Fonse hollers. ‘I’ll get me a string 
and Ill ketch that there big un.’ 

“Well, sir, we paid no attention to 
what he said. He was six, but he had 
some man ways. So he got him a 
string off’n a box or somethin’ and 
tied a loop and let it down in that 
there hole where he’d moved the 
plank over. ‘Hiss, durn you, hiss,’ 
he says. ‘I’ll make you somethin’ for 
somethin’!’ 

““*You come on to your breakfast, 
young man,’ I told him. ‘Quit play- 
in’ with somethin’ under the floor 
this early!” And about that time he 
started pullin’ and heavin’ same as 
I did once when I ketched me a 
forty-two pound mud cat from the 
bottom of a deep hole in the Lickin’. 

“**T got ’im!’ Little Fonse screams. 
‘I got the loop smack dab over his 
old big rusty head! Squirm, you old 
devil, squirm! Hiss all you durn 
please!’ 

“Well, sir, I'd set down at the 
table ready for my sowbacon, hot 
biscuits, eggs, and black coffee, and 
I paid no mind to Little Fonse, 
specially after I smelled the coffee. 
It was Arabella who looked over just 
as he was about to bring that big 
squirmin’ snake—a-rattlin’ to beat 
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the band—up through that there hole 
in the floor. Arabella she let out a 
scream, jumped up, and took off 
toward Little Fonse. ‘Let it back, 
Little Fonse,’ she screamed. ‘Let it 
back!’ Then I jumped up too, just in 
time to see the big rattlesnake Little 
Fonse was a-heavin’ to fetch up into 
the kitchen floor. 

**Ah, shucks!’ Little Fonse said 
when the string broke and his snake 
went back down under the floor. 
‘I lost ’im, but I'll get ’im again.’ 

““*No, you won’t,’ I said to ’im. 
‘No, you won’t! Now you take this 
here from your pappy who’s been 
through enough trouble in his day 
to break a jolt wagon down. You 
come on to your breakfast and dry 
them tears—no use cryin’ just be- 
cause you didn’t get that there old 
rattlesnake! Come on and let’s eat 
breakfast, ’cause we’re all hungry 
people.’ 

“Well, sir, Arabella, she was un- 
moved as a red elm beside the 
Lickin’,” Fonse continued, sending 
another cloud of light-blue smoke 
toward the holes in the roof. “She 
sat back down in a chair close by 
the stove where she could reach the 
coffee biler. Little Fonse was awful 
disappointed, but he dried the tears 
from his eyes with the backs of his 
hands and he pouted and sniffed as 
he sat down to eat his bacon, bis- 
cuits, and eggs. 

***That old snake, Pappy,’ he said, 
snifflin’ like a rabbit smellin’ green 
clover in the early spring, ‘he’s near 
big enough to swaller one of our hens 
or maybe our old rooster, and what 
will we do without a rooster to crow 
and wake us up at four? Pappy, he 
was the old big un among a lot of 
lesser-sized uns. And the lesser-sized 
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is bigger than any snakes we ever 
seen in Morgan!’ 

““*“Now, my son, let me tell you 
somethin’,’ I tried to explain to Little 
Fonse. “The best thing to do with 
them there snakes under the floor is 
to leave ’em alone. I’m a-trying to 
give you good advice.’ 

“*Your pappy is right, Little 
Fonse,’ Arabella said, tryin’ to reason 
with him. ‘When you go a-stirrin’ 
up trouble with them rattlesnakes 
you’ve got trouble on your hands. 
That snake wasn’t a-botherin’ you. 
He wasn’t a-botherin’ any of us. 
Now he knows he’s got enemies up 
above ’im!’ 

““*Supposin’, Little Fonse,’ I says, 
‘that we lived down on the dirt and 
somethin’ lifted a plank above and 
made a little loop in a rope and 
dropped it down over your neck and 
lifted you up bodily into the air, and 
you was a-kickin’ and a-squirmin’ 
for your life, but, luck for you, the 
rope broke and you went down to 
your home and loved ones again. 
Wouldn’t you always be juburous of 
that family above you?’ 

“*T guess I would, Pappy,’ says 
the little feller. ‘But I have allus 
thought a snake was my enemy. I 
had ’im if the string hadn’t broke. 
The way I had that string around 
his neck I could have got ’im by 
the throat with my hand and he 
couldn’t have bit me! I could have 
choked the daylights outten ’im!’ 

“Little Fonse grinned when he 
talked about his a-havin’ that old 
rattler. ‘Now, my son,’ I says, ‘as 
long as them rattlers down under 
this floor leaves us alone, I say we 
leave them alone. But, Little Fonse, 
if any snake ever tries to come up 
on our floor we show him no mercy. 
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Then he’s our enemy and we'll git 
’im. I’ve allus heard it was bad luck 
to bring a gooseneck hoe into the 
house, but I’m goin’ to bring one 
in right now. And if one of them 
jaspers down there show up on this 
here floor, cut ’im to pieces!’ 

“I got me a gooseneck hoe and 
then I says, ‘Now, let this hoe set 
right here in the kitchen!’ 

Fonse made and lit another cigar- 
ette. 

“Well, I thought Little Fonse was 
satisfied with my idear,” he con- 
tinued while the wind pressed his 
red beard against his face and the 
fire in his cigarette was whipped 
into a bright glow. ““We went on and 
we et our breakfast and got up from 
the table and stretched ourselves 
When I went over to put the loose 
plank back I got down on my knees 
and looked down in that there hole. 
Little Fonse was right. The place 
must have been comfortable and 
cool ’cause it was alive with rattle- 
snakes—old residenters, middle-sized 
uns and young uns. I guess to have 
got ’em all at once, if they’d turned 
out to be our enemies, we would’ve 
had to move the plunder out and set 
fire to the house. Arabella got down 
and looked through the hole too, and 
she agreed with me. We had a big 
family of unfriendly snakes below 
us, but we’d talked it over among 
ourselves and agreed that if they 
didn’t bother us no more we 
wouldn’t bother them none. But I 
took the hoe and filed it sharp as 
a razor. I told Little Fonse, Hiram, 
and Arabella what to do if one of 
them jaspers came up to us for a 
visit. Hiram looked everywhere to 
see if there was a crack between 
the planks or any knothole big 
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enough for one of them to get 
through to us. He and Little Fonse 
just didn’t like rattlesnakes that 
close. Then on the outside of the 
shack Little Fonse found a slick path 
worn from a hole under a cliff to 
a hole under the underpinnin’ of 
our shack. I wondered when I went 
to the sawmill that day if the old 
rattlesnakes started to go between 
our shack and the rock what would 
happen if Little Fonse saw them! He 
might tie into ’°em with hoe, club, 
rocks, or anythin’ he could lay his 
hands on and make them meaner 
enemies to us. 

“That day when I worked at 
Rufus Pratt’s sawmill, I worried 
about Little Fonse back home,” 
Fonse said, talking fast with his 
burning cigarette in his hand. “I 
didn’t worry so much about Ara- 
bella, Hiram, and the little girls. But 
atter Little Fonse had once disturbed 
the rattlesnakes, I thought it would 
spell trouble in two ways. Little 
Fonse would be atter the snakes while 
they’d be atter us. 

“Every mornin’ I went to work 
at the sawmill for a couple of 
weeks,” Fonse continued, exhaling 
another cloud of smoke, “I thought 
I’d go home some afternoon and one 
of my family would be hurt. Still 
not a thing happened. Atter two 
weeks at the mill, Lester Pratt sent 
me to Red River, on a small fork 
of the Lickin’ River, to cut timber. 
An’ honest, if I do say it for myself, 
I passed rattlesnakes in that country 
and they didn’t offer to bother me 
and I didn’t offer to bother them. 
I could’ve cut them in two with my 
ax, but I didn’t. Menifee was their 
country and Morgan was mine. So 
I left them alone and they didn’t 
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bother me none. They seemed to 
understand. I had nothin’ against 
them and that was the reason, maybe, 
they didn’t have anything against 
me. Little Fonse had started all the 
trouble. 

“I'd been cuttin’ timber about a 
week when I went home one evenin’ 
and somethin’ had happened,” Fonse 
said, shaking his head sadly. ““When 
I went home I found Little Fonse 
was out playin’ with a rattlesnake 
head! Honest, it was a lot bigger 
and broader than Little Fonse’s hand. 

“**Arabella, look what our young 
uns are a-playin’ with,’ I said. She 
was out with a gooseneck hoe diggin’ 
in our rocky garden. 

““*What is it?’ she asked. ‘A big 
copper-colored buckeye?’ 

““*A copper-colored buckeye, my 
foot!’ I told her. ‘It’s the biggest 
damn rattlesnake’s head I’ve ever 
seent! I spect Little Fonse’s the one 
who kilt it. I’ll see if he did.’ 

“‘And sure enough I asked ’im, and 
he said he was a-playin’ and the big 
snake was a-crawlin’ from the hole 
under the rock to the hole under our 
shack. Little Fonse, he said the big 
snake wouldn’t get otten his way 
when he was playin’ so he got the 
hoe and chopped off his head. Then, 
I ast Little Fonse where the rest of 
his body was and I counted nineteen 
rattlers. So, Little Fonse had kilt one 
of the old residenters and this sure 
meant trouble. 

*€ *Arabella, we’re in fer it,’ I said 
that night at the supper table.” 
Fonse’s words hissed like a bluffing 
black snake’s warnings. “ “Them 
rattlesnakes will be atter us now. 
Watch the slick-worn path between 
the shack and the cliff and watch 
all over the yard. Watch the house, 
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*cause one might want to slip up to 
see what we're a-doin’. Menifee is 
rattlesnake’s country, and Little 
Fonse has started trouble with ’em. 
He pulled one up by the neck and 
he cut one’s head off with a hoe!’ 

“Well, sir, it wasn’t a week later 
I'd laid the law down to my family 
at the supper table about our a-tryin’ 
to take over, when Little Fonse and 
Hiram harnessed a pony and hitched 
im to an old sled.” Fonse’s words 
came as fast as a winter wind in the 
leafless trees. “They put a box on 
that sled to fill with chips to burn 
in our stove. Then they went to the 
timber woods where Lester Pratt’s 
men had made crossties. I was back 
home from the timber woods when 
they got back to the shack with a 
load. They’d not even bothered to 
put chips in the box. I saw Hiram 
ridin’ on the front of the sled drivin’ 
the pony and Little Fonse was 
standin’ back beside the box a-holdin’ 
to it with one hand and a-slappin’ 
somethin’ with the other when it 
tried to get out of the box.I figured 
right then somethin’ was wrong. So 
I went out to the path to meet ’em. 
And when Little Fonse stopped the 
pony and I jumped on the sled and 
looked into the wood box, I never 
saw a rattlesnake as big in my life. 
It was tied with a string around 
the neck, and the string was tied on 
either end to the box. When the old 
rattlesnake jumped up and tried to 
get out, Little Fonse boxed him first 
on one side of his hard head and 
then tother with his hand. He was 
a-sayin’, “You stay in that there box! 
You stay in that there box! I said for 
you to stay in that there box! I 
mean it!’ 

“* ‘It’s more trouble,’ I said to Ara- 
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bella, when she came runnin’. And 
it sure was more trouble. 

“One evenin’ in August when Su- 
brina went over to the little table 
where we kept the water bucket,” 
Fonse went on, his words hissing 
now like steam from a teakettle 
spout, “I heard a warnin’ like the 
rattlin’ of many little bells. Subrina’d 
gone to get a glass of water for her 
mammy. I was the first up from the 
table, then Little Fonse, then Hiram 
and Arabella, in that order, while 
I grabbed the hoe from the kitchen 
corner. Just as Subrina jumped back 
like a young bird tryin’ to get away 
from a black snake, I let the sharp 
hoe fall, and off went the head of 
a rattlesnake old enough to vote. 
‘See what you’ve started, Little 
Fonse?’ I said. ‘You’ve got us into 
it with all these Menifee County 
rattlesnakes. You look out, young 
uns, from now on!’ 

“Then, I had to do somethin’ I 
didn’t want to do, ’cause I made 
every shell I had brought with me 
count for a squirrel, rabbit, young 
coon, or a ground hog,” Fonse con- 
tinued. “But on this very evenin’ 
I didn’t wait to finish supper—not 
since this big rattlesnake had come 
up from their room downstairs to 
get us. I went to the trunk and I 
got the shells for a single-barrel, 
twelve-gauge, full-choked, mule- 
kickin’ shotgun. Arabella lighted the 
lantern and Little Fonse, who liked 
the smell of powder, lifted up a 
loose plank. Arabella held the lan- 
tern down, and I started shootin’ 
rattlesnakes. Every time I aimed 
at one’s head and fired, his body 
squirmed like an eel in the Lickin’ 
River mud. Then he flopped over 
with his belly up. So one by one I 
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turned their bellies up, while Little 
Fonse enjoyed the smell of burnin’ 
gunpowder. No matter how many 
I kilt, the other snakes wouldn’t 
skeer. They stayed right on and 
waited for the shells I hated to waste 
on ’em. But now I believed it was 
better to use my shells than to burn 
the house. I figured it out and it 
was much cheaper. But I killed rat- 
tlesnakes until my single-barrel was 
hot. I let it cool a bit and then 
started shootin’ again. I didn’t leave 
nairy a rattlesnake. Little Fonse had 
a lot of fun usin’ my frog gig fetchin’ 
em up and puttin’ ’em in a washin’ 
tub. Arabella and I carried out 
two tubs of rattlesnakes that were 
heavier than the cookstove we'd 
carried in together. I didn’t stop 
shootin’ until every rattlesnake un- 
der that floor was dead. Didn’t want 
to take no more chances. I thought 
it best to get ’em before they got 
one of us. 

“But this wasn’t the reason we 
moved away, ‘cause October had 
come and all the snakes in that 
country had gone to sleep,” he con- 
cluded. “Our war with the rattle- 
snakes was over until next spring. 
The reason I left, a man come and 
claimed the floor in our shack. Then 
I went back to the man I bought 
it from and asked him if it was 
the truth that when I bought this 
shack and the acres I didn’t get the 
floor. He asked me if the floor was 
nailed down. Then I remembered 
how Little Fonse pulled a plank up 
any time he wanted to look down to 
see what them rattlesnakes were 
doin’. Sure enough my floor wasn’t 
nailed down and I didn’t own it. 
That was an old custom we’d had 
in Morgan County long ago, and I 
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didn’t like it. So, here we were sup- 
posed to start livin’ on the ground 
floor where the rattlesnakes used to 
be. So I sold my shack and seven 
acres for twenty dollars less than I 
paid for it, and I bought me an old 
plug horse to work with the pony in 
the jolt wagon to take us back to 
Morgan. No, it wasn’t the rattle- 
snakes that whipped us out. We 
didn’t like it ’cause we didn’t own 
the floor. The very day we left for 
Morgan where cliffs weren’t so high 
and the rattlesnakes never lived to be 
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old enough to vote, Little Fonse, he 
happened to think of a pretty good’n. 
“Because the floors ain’t nailed down 
is the reason that them old rattle- 
snakes can get into the shacks,’ he 
says as we drove back over that 
jolty road. ‘We’re goin’ back to Mor- 
gan where the floors are nailed down 
and where we can go to the water 
bucket in the kitchen to get a drink 
of water without hearin’ an old 
rattler shake his dry bones like little 
bells a-tellin’ us that this here is his 
country, and fer us to git!’ ” 


Merchant and Artisan 


Jesse ForBECK 


My friends are busy making money; 


the bee is busy making honey. 


They do not see 


that this is why the bee 


is healthy 


while they are merely wealthy. 


Every Bridge We Crossed In Silence 


Epona MEupT 


I saw winter today dragging its February tail 
over hills that fold into hills. 


A covey of flushed clouds feathered the western ridge, 


but the larches and cornfields were grey with combings. 


Tonight there is first thunder and no storm has power any more— 


as if all peril flowed out with you like snow in rain. 


Once I was a thing cave-trapped with thunderhounds; 

with scorpions of lightning I was glassed into a desert 

where the nameless gyrated and spiraled. 

You came through rivers rolling from clouds 

laying hands on beaded face, gentle with shards of my sanity. 
You stepped into darkness where I hid 


lest some child become infected with cowardice. 


Oh, darling, in your presence sacramentals rose against fear. 
You never knew—when I was four, alone and lost— 

there was a flood-floated bridge and a roaring night. 

(You were that sunrise to which I wakened.) 

If every bridge we crossed in silence 

were not to solace me but for old specters, 

could losing you have been the terror 


that exorcised all other terrors? 


Now you can never be told. 
And life, gray with remembering, 
drags its winter tail over the years, 


and I can only tell how well you loved. 


Pool at Continental Divide (Montana) 


CONRAD PENDLETON 


This pool can’t quite decide, 
It seems, which way to flow— 
To east or west: 

no doubt 
To go 
Against the covered-wagon route 
Would be the easy one 
Well worn by more than time and wheel; : 
But following the sun, 
As any dreamer should, 
Far west through rugged miles 
Would be the way of newer trials 
It ought to take now, lest 
Man think it has no force 
To flow the way it would, 
And with his hand or heel, 
In whim or jest, 
Ditch pool to take a course 
Toward east or west. 


Its urge to flow, though bound 

So clear and still it’s all but one 

With cloud and star and upper sun, 

May some high noon seek flashing sound, 
With help of nudging weather, thawing snow, 
Or hoof and paw along the brink, 

Or claw of eagle dipping drink 

Until the full pool over-run 

(First muddy slow, then fast, then slow) 
Perhaps, east toward the Mississippi flood 

Of continental blood 

Into the Gulf of Mexico; 

Or, perhaps, far west toward Oregon— 

Into another age: 

To water dusty land, float tug and scow 

For timber, oil, and ore, and power a dynamo 
To fission 

Atoms, as of now 

Much less for human good than human rage. 


Seated Buddha 


Jack ANDERSON 


The god sits on the serpent’s coils 
And rests his head in the serpent’s hood. 


The folds of the opened hood 
Are like the petals of a flower 
Unfolded in a halo around the god. 


Above the god, the serpent’s head 
Hangs like a pointed leaf. 


The coils are the stalk from which the god 
Blooms as the serpent’s blossoming. 


A Bust of Caesar 


SAMUEL Hazo 


See nothing but command in this shaped stone, 
the soldier’s eyes direct, the lips exact, 
the cheeks concave above the taut jawbone: 


not Cleopatra’s clown this artifact, 
not saviour summoned from a sculpted block 
who came and saw and on the plains attacked 


a king, not Roman idol chipped from rock 
and propped pontifically within a niche. 
The stealth that spurs the wolf or perching hawk 


contracts in stone to hint of him who watched 
when Alpine legions charged through Thessaly 
or whipped young Gauls before their chariots 


toward the ships that hunted Caesar’s sea 
until the day of daggering in Rome 
defamed the eyes that stare from stone at me. 


Bewitched Arcadia 


CHARLES BLACK 


These shepherdesses seem almost to sigh 
As they would try 


Tiptoe to shepherds ever deep 
In country bow, or steal away to sleep. 


Cottonball clouds draw shadow 
Across a saffron meadow, 


Pushing white limbs to vain 
Height of hope for hopeless rain. 


One mad fly hums and swings 
Sagged-rope trajectories on bottle-wings. 


Aseptic Scoundrels 


THOMAS JOHN CARLISLE 


I too have confounded cleanliness with virtue 
and lily hands and a laundered face with a pure heart. 


But most of the people who clean you out most consummately 
do it with kid gloves or an immaculate rapier. 


Sheep’s clothing becomes the wolf 
whose teeth gleam from detergent ablutions. 


Slovenliness is no badge for integrity either, 
but the unscrubbed scoundrel has signalled his unscrupulosity. 


Dastard is as dastard does: 
Pilate was clean 
and presumably Herod and Hitler. 


At the Market Place 


JeEssE ForBECK 


If you should shop for freedom, 
take care! 

There are many scoundrels about 
who display imitation wares 

in ribbons and fancy wrappings. 
Tread carefully when you set out 
to shop for freedom. 


If you are to savor freedom fully, 
you must have a little money with it, 


but shun all those who offer too much money; 


their quality is certain to be poor. 

Eschew the man who advertises freedom 
“in a profitable business of your own,” 
lest you learn too late you have committed 
flesh, blood, bones and brain 


to a bondage harsher than they’ve known. 


I browsed long about the market place 
before I found the item I was seeking: 
genuine freedom and a modicum of cash 
with which to implement it. In exchange 
the trader exacted the use in moderation 
of my body for forty hours a week. 

I would have given him my mind as well 
for part of that time, at least; surprisingly, 
he was not interested in that. Although 
not altogether satisfactory, 

it was the best bargain I could make. 

I am content. 


O, take care when you set out to shop for freedom. 


Class-Consciousness in E. M. Forster 


AvasTair A. MACDONALD 


consciousness of class per- 

vades the novels of E. M. 

Forster. Although his man- 
ner is comic, as Lionel Trilling has 
pointed out, he is a serious writer 
and is concerned, as such, with the 
human predicament. He presents 
this through persons and values of 
a limited section of the human 
scene: southern English upper-mid- 
dle-class society. To have done so is 
a strength, enabling him, out of 
familiar material, to develop social 
criticism and satire and his theme 
of the “undeveloped heart.” But it 
is also a weakness in that issues upon 
which he builds the more positive 
side of his work arise from class- 
conditioned attitudes. These are not 
of sufficiently universal signifi- 
cance to prevent him from being a 
slightly baffling writer to those un- 
acquainted with English class values. 
This would not matter if he were 
a less important figure than he is. 
But, as he touches heights of feeling 
and compassion and insight into the 
human mystery comparable with 
those of the best novelists, he in- 
vites judgment by standards appli- 
cable to them. 

In the actual world which his 
novels reflect, class-consciousness is 
a dominant consideration, affecting 
the values, attitudes, and actions of 
many of its inhabitants. This is a 
peculiarly English state of affairs— 
the outcome of a complex series of 
causes and effects. The resulting con- 
sciousness of class has had a consider- 
able influence on the English novel, 


providing it with points of depar- 
ture for comedy, satire, social criti- 
cism, drama, and tragedy. In the 
English novels more than in those 
of other literatures, the human di- 
lemma is conceived in terms of class 
and class-conscious society. 

The calendar makes E. M. Forster 
an Edwardian novelist. It has always 
been well emphasized that the time 
is almost all he has in common with 
such manifestly “Edwardian” con- 
temporaries as Galsworthy, Bennett, 
and Wells. But obscured perhaps by 
his own originality is the fact that 
he is the heir of many traditions. 
Particularly, he has affinities with 
certain late Victorian and Edwardian 
novelists in whom the drama of class- 
consciousness takes a different turn. 
The development of a gentlemanly 
status of the spirit, as it may be 
called, is a theme exploited with 
subtlety by such writers as Meredith, 
Butler, and Henry James. 

Forster is of their kind. The in- 
dividual and the individual’s pre- 
dicament both in society and in life 
as a whole are his concern more than 
is society as such. Being himself of 
the late nineteenth century privi- 
leged upper middle class, he is of the 
world he writes about. Its values at 
their best are his values. But the 
qualification “‘at their best” is im- 
portant. In his five novels, society, 
exacting and sometimes destroying, 
is the society of this same upper 
middle class world at its worst. 

It is with this ceaseless and some- 
times cruel demand for conformity 
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that Forster shows himself at war. 
In the conflict between the world of 
Sawston (a place symbolizing for 
him this unsatisfactory exacting up- 
per middle class and the people out- 
side it) he achieves a double aim. 
He develops one of his most impor- 
tant themes, and, at the same time, 
with the economy of the good artist, 
provides himself with successions of 
situations and events for the course 
of his actions. The clash gives scope 
for the drama, not to say the melo- 
drama, for which he has a taste and 
which he handles with such notable 
effect. 

Sufficiently obvious is the strength 
of Forster’s method of letting his 
upper-middle-class world speak for 
itself. More open to contention is the 
other, the positive side of the coin. 
This is generally so with satirists, 
and with those, like Forster, who, if 
not out-and-out satirists, yet assume 
critical attitudes. The question here 
is further complicated by two fac- 
tors. One is that the writer is not a 
satirist only, but has a positive, ideal- 
istic, and even romantic predisposi- 
tion. The other is that he is of the 
world and partly for the world 
which is under criticism. Because of 
this, and because of his disposition 
always to show what may be said for 
each of even conflicting issues, the 
impression the novels leave is often 
of an unsatisfactory vagueness. This 
may remain after due recognition is 
made of Eorster’s artistic registering 
of complexity in life and human re- 
lations. The author’s indeterminate- 
ness has been noted, and to justify 
it or explain it away has exercised 
the judgment of critics. It may be 
at least accounted for in terms of 
class-consciousness. 
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Class-consciousness is not only 
present in Forster’s work as an ob- 
ject of criticism, but is also inherent 
in his view of society. His people are 
human, but are seen as units in a 
class structure rather than as human 
individuals whose lives are touched 
by the accidents of class. This may 
seem a paradoxical and even a per- 
verse statement about a writer dis- 
tinguished for his celebration of the 
individual’s values and the sanctity 
of personal relations. But the cause 
of the liberty and development of 
the private spirit is so striking sim- 
ply because of the contrast with the 
well-manifested social tyranny. For- 
ster is not primarily concerned with 
the social dilemma in the abstract. 
He does not manipulate puppet 
characters to illustrate themes and 
theses. His people exist for them- 
selves, but for themselves as social 
beings. The triumph for the char- 
acters who achieve a measure of 
liberation is private and personal. 
But the tension and the challenge 
must remain, it is also implied, be- 
tween the individual (who must al- 
ways make this effort, if he can— 
and only some, it seems, can) and 
the unregenerate upper-middle-class 
world which perpetually claims as 
its victims a vast majority of the 
less spiritually potent. Forster’s ideal- 
ism is mostly for the individual. He 
does not postulate a reformed upper 
middle class in the sense in which he 
has so effectively shown reform to 
be desirable. Its continuance, with its 
failings and its strengths, is pre- 
sumed. This assumption may be ad- 
mirably realistic; but it contributes 
to the effect of indeterminateness 
exceeding that of the mere expres- 
sion of life’s complexity. 
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A difficulty lies in the people used 
to develop the more positive side of 
Forster’s work. Most of the chief 
characters are persons of leisure. 
Even in the class to which they be- 
long, which admits of higher pro- 
fessional and commercial activity, 
they stand out as individuals who 
are not under the compulsion to be 
employed for financial gain. This 
conditions their attitudes. It is per- 
haps noteworthy that in the opposite 
camp, the representatives of upper- 
middle-class philistinism are equally 
often employed, selfishly and 
thoughtlessly perhaps, but absorb- 
edly. Forster, with his fine sense of 
proportion, and what amounts to a 
dread of over-simplification, shows 
that the “undeveloped hearts” have 
a good case. But yet the struggle 
may be, after all, a little unequal. 
The cultivation of the finer qual- 
ities of the spirit may be less diffi- 
cult if unimpeded by the battle for 
existence, even if at a far, upper- 
middle-class remove. 

His central characters are people 
who enjoy, economically, the fruits 
of Philistine effort. The problem is 
for these people to justify their eco- 
nomic and social privilege by a cor- 
responding enlargement of their 
humane and spiritual beings. Deeper, 
simpler humanity, the birthright of 
a larger proportion of the earth’s 
inhabitants, is denied by class to the 
protagonists. That is why its appear- 
ance, like the sudden breaking of a 
vast surrounding sea upon the iso- 
lation of a class, is so important for 
the soul-making, and so effective 
dramatically. It can strike the soul- 
seekers with the blow of a revelation. 
The ironical and dramatic possibil- 
ities of this “naturalism” are well 
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realized by the novelist. Forgotten 
simple humanity has a lesson to 
teach. It has also a romantic appeal, 
as much for the novelist as for some 
of his central characters. But unciv- 
ilized nature is not seen as a lasting 
refuge. The soul-seekers may go to 
her for what she can teach, but they 
do not stay. Like characters of an- 
other writer concerned with the 
birth or regeneration of the spirit, 
they come back out of Arden to the 
Court. 

Margaret and Helen Schlegel of 
Howards End, one of the most ma- 
ture and ambitious of the novels, in 
which class-consciousness is particu- 
larly dominant, are, explicitly, per- 
sons who desire to justify their 
privilege gained in the past at the 
cost of humanity. Wilcoxes of an 
earlier time have provided them with 
the leisure to be critical of Wilcoxes 
in the present. Wilcoxism is on their 
conscience, especially when nature 
reminds them of other values. Na- 
ture has receded somewhat in this 
novel, but she appears, modified, in 
the form of Mrs. Wilcox and Leon- 
ard Bast, the “ill-fed,” penniless clerk 
with a taste for better things. Both 
are victims of Wilcoxism, but each, 
by acting upon the Schlegels, tri- 
umphs over it. The two Schlegel sis- 
ters are Forster’s most developed 
central characters. They stand for 
leisure with sympathy. Yet out of 
their leisure are generated sensibil- 
ities and attitudes which make them 
the more fascinating persons, but in 
danger of being a little unreal, and 
possibly, what is worse, unconvinc- 
ing. They are conscious of an intel- 
lectual superiority over their class 
equals, and are more preoccupied 
with self-cultivation than their 
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counterparts in the other novels. A 
glib complacency in their enlighten- 
ment makes them less acceptable 
than they ought to be, although they 
too are shown to have higher reaches 
of spiritual enlargement to attain. 
Significant is their attitude to the 
“outsider” Leonard Bast, representa- 
tive of the lower middle class, stand- 
ing at the “extreme verge of 
gentility,” not in the abyss but seeing 
it, and posing one of the central 
problems of the novel. Unlike the 
Wilcoxes, who would not even have 
been aware of him, they take him 
up as part of the challenge they feel 
themselves required to meet: the 
conscience about Wilcoxism. But 
even for them, he remains less a 
person than a problem. (“I ought to 
remember Leonard as my lover,” said 
Helen. “But I cannot.”) He is the 
problem, beneath the “superstruc- 
tures of wealth and art” of those 
without privilege. He is the problem 
they take up and partly bungle. Bast 
fails as a living character in Howards 
End, and is little more than a comic 
puppet. The attitudes of both the 
Schlegels and the author to him is 
the patronizing levity of a higher 
class to a lower; and while this is 
partly in the design, the comically 
tragic, which is also in the design, 
is missed. When so much, both of 
theme and action, results from such 
attitudes in the Schlegels, it might 
appear that arbitrary, class-condi- 
tioned reactions make a slight or 
shifting foundation upon which to 
build so great a structure of pathos 
and comedy, fear and pity. 
Margaret’s reactions and their out- 
come are more satisfactorily con- 
ceived—although she too requires all 
her power to convince, when the 
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cause of the Wilcoxes is so pressing 
and powerful. The Wilcoxes are 
closer to the center in Howards End 
than are their counterparts in the 
earlier novels and in the later work, 
A Passage to India. There, the “‘un- 
developed hearts” are seen more ob- 
viously as the “enemy” from whose 
influence the soul-finders must break 
for salvation. Here, Forster, going 
deeper—though never, even in his 
earliest work, guilty of over-simpli- 
fication—brings the Wilcoxes and 
awareness of their case into the cen- 
ter. They have made England great. 
They make possible, though they do 
not avail themselves of them, leisure 
and tolerance and cultivation of the 
spirit. Without Wilcoxes, could there 
be Schlegels? Margaret, aware of 
these implications—unlike Helen, 
who rejects the Wilcoxes—merges 
herself with them in marriage, in- 
creases rather than diminishes her 
own stature, and finally triumphs 
in her values by making the Wil- 
coxes need her. Schlegels may not, 
in that civilized upper-middle-class 
world, be able to exist without Wil- 
coxes, but Wilcoxes may benefit and 
be redeemed by what Schlegels are. 
Yet there has been a danger for the 
novelist in exhibiting, along with 
criticism of it, the virtues of a Wil- 
cox world. “The businessman who 
assumes that his life is everything, 
and the mystic who asserts that it is 
nothing, fail, on this side and on 
that, to hit the truth. ‘Yes, I see, 
dear; it’s about half-way between,’ 
Aunt Juley had hazarded in earlier 
years. No; truth, being alive, was 
not half-way between anything. It 
was only to be found by continuous 
excursions into either realm, and 
though proportion is the final secret, 
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to espouse it at the outset is to ensure 
sterility.” (Howards End, Ch. 23) 

Going beyond the comparative 
“simplicity” of his earlier novels, 
Forster in Howards End makes 
continuous “excursions” into the 
“realms” of both Schlegels and Wil- 
coxes, so that the impression of life’s 
complexity, never absent from any 
Forster novel, is very much height- 
ened: I will not say life’s contradic- 
toriness, but the sense of indetermi- 
nateness—that there is no final 
solution and that things are as they 
were and as they must be, though 
with the possibility of a little help 
from enlargement of the individual 
spirit. 

The moments of power in Forster, 
when he deals directly with the 
fundamental realities beyond class— 
those moments which, with his love 
of contrasts and the unexpected, he 
springs upon us out of the compara- 
tive calm of class-conscious life— 
are never prolonged or developed. 
Moments like the death of Gerald in 
The Longest Journey—or those of 
the strange, closing paragraphs of 
the twenty-third chapter of the same 
novel, which are reminiscent of 
Emily Bronté, or one of the best and 
most moving pieces of his writing 
(like Greek tragedy, which may 
have been in his mind), the after- 
math of Mrs. Wilcox’s funeral— 
these come upon us out of a vaster 
and more mysterious, a more ele- 
mental world which he does not 
choose to remain in. The rarity and 
unexpectedness of such moments of 
power make them the more arrest- 
ing. But Forster’s inevitable return 
to the comic manner and to the con- 
sideration of the serious through the 
trivial further emphasizes the de- 
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mands upon his art of class and self- 
imposed limitations. More of the 
power and beauty of which he shows 
himself so capable at transitory mo- 
ments would have added substance 
to the work. A Bast who was a living 
character would have increased the 
scope and depth of Howards End, 
and would have made it more repre- 
sentative of a wider humanity than 
that within and conditioned by a 
restricted social group. 

A novel carries us towards a final 
resolution for the protagonists, some- 
times with an accompanying sense 
of exaltation. This is so in Forster’s 
work. The attainment of a high spir- 
itual good is suggested, although in 
more than one novel the endings 
have an air of hurry and impatience 
to be done: a sense of staccato sum- 
marizings and bundlings up. But the 
high good is the somewhat negative 
one of spiritual enlargement which 
is at the same time an emancipation 
from the confines of a class. 

The novelist, an Edwardian, was 
writing at the height of England’s 
imperial grandeur, and all but his 
last novel appeared before the 1914- 
18 war—in spite of the modernism 
of his manner which is apt to make 
us forget that they were not all writ- 
ten yesterday. If one could be per- 
suaded, as Forster may have been, 
that such a class and such a code 
of value are of universal and perma- 
nent validity, even though in need 
of reformation, criticism on the 
present grounds would be irrelevant. 
And were it not for the fact that 
his work does evoke a sense of the 
more universal human values with 
which it does not permit itself to 
deal directly, incontrovertible would 
be the counter-criticism that it is 
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futile to blame Forster—who does 
one thing supremely well—for not 
doing something quite different. 

A great novelist is concerned with 
the human dilemma. True, he must 
take it where he finds it. Forster 
takes it in a particular section of 
human society in a particular coun- 
try. The question is: does this society 
and the values and feelings which 
motivate it, sufficiently express hu- 
mankind to allow us to say “This is 
greatly representative”? Novelists 
have written of peasants and the 
very poor, of the broad middle class 
through all its grades, of kings, aris- 
tocrats, and the worldly great. And 
without being ourselves of a kind 
with the characters of a Hardy, of 
a Steinbeck or Hemingway, of a 
George Eliot, or of a Tolstoi, we are 
able to say that the human predica- 
ment is made real. It is real in them 


because the less arbitrary human 
values are not central. In Forster 
they are central, and those other 
factors, though far from absent, are 
present only as the disturbing deeps 
beyond the more comfortable and 
facile preoccupations of class-con- 
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scious upper-middle-class society. If 
we were entirely convinced that the 
novelist’s obviously intended and so 
effective contrast between the two 
was the result of deep conviction of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the class 
codes by which his characters live, 
it might be well. But in his making 
his excursions into the different 
realms and sometimes failing to leave 
them, we are sometimes not quite 
sure, or not sure enough, where he 
is, or where we are with him. The 
fault may not be Forster’s. There is 
an inherent difficulty in expressing, 
through the medium of an artificial, 
social world, a sense of wider human 
considerations. The novel in England 
has long been affected, and has had 
its character determined, by the exi- 
gencies of class-consciousness. Some 
considerable novelists, like Hardy 
and Lawrence, have almost escaped 
the tyranny and have shown with 
what else this form may concern 
itself. The novels of E. M. Forster 
show how the achievement of a pro- 
found thinker and a brilliant artist 
may have been diminished by this 
national preoccupation. 
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